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ARTISTES’ AND PROFESSORS’ DIRECTORY. 


We find many of our subscribers will be glad to have at hand a 
Directory in which would be found the names of artistes, composers, 
accompanists, and also professional teachers of singing, harmony, 
organ and piano, &c., residing both in London and their particular 
districts. We have, therefore, opened a Professional Card Directory 
on page facing “ Questions and Answers.” The Magazine circulates 
‘n every centre of population throughout the United Kingdom. 
Artistes will find it the best medium for bringing themselves before 
the public, 
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TO CONCERT GIVERS AND SECRETARIES OF 
CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


‘We open this month in the Magazine a column of London and 
Provincial Concert Dates. ‘This column will form a guide to the 
concert-room, and prove helpful alike to, concert givers and, to the 
Public. We shall be glad to receive notices of forthcoming concerts, 
and below give form showing particulars that should be given. 

Communications should be posted not later than the 2oth of each 


month, 
TO ORGANISTS. 
We shall be glad to receive Notices of forthcoming Organ Recitals. 
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We call attention to PRIZE COMPETITION, announced on 
page 4. 


We desire an active agent in every town. 








The Keyboard Stave. 


For explanation of this simplified System of Notation see page facing Music. 
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ANY writers have been busy lately discussing the future of opera, and there seems 
a consensus of opinion that, notwithstanding some recent disasters, we are really 
on the verge of a great popularisation of the lyric stage. It is equally obvious 
that we are witnessing a gradual rationalising of operatic method. There is an 
approach to a working out of a logic of drama in the recent operatic productions, and 
there is a development of orchestral expression which indicates the beginning of a new 
and rich era, and manifestly composers will not be wanting. Should opera languish, it 
will rather be attributable to the absence of dramatic poets ; that is, writers possessing 
the original poetic force, and at the same time technical acquaintance with the stage. Opera 
cannot subsist on adaptations and other literary makeshifts, and one of the results 
of the sharper criticism’ everywhere bestowed upon libretti will probably be 
the turning of literary energies ‘of a high order in this direction. Of the future 
of oratorio, it is by no means so easy to speak. With the triumph at Norwich and 
the Birmingham engagement fresh in recollection, it is safe to say that festival choirs 
will continue to commission oratorios, and that distinguished musicians will write them. 
Moreover, the oratorio will become more and more dramatic, and will make increasing 
demands on the resources of instrumentation ; but, as in opera, the libretto of dramatic 
oratorio is a source of difficulty. The Scriptures are charged with lofty religious themes, 
but the difficulty lies in the limitation of subjects adapted to dramatic treatment. Mr. 
Mackenzie has had recourse to a part of the sacred writings which his predecessors 
avoided, and his collaborateur has resorted to an interpretation of the divine pastoral 
drama which, viewing it as the theme of a sacred composition, is extremely open to 
criticism. Probably there will be an increasing latitude as to the meaning of “ oratorio ;” 
but it is difficult to use with propriety the term “oratorio” as equally denoting such 
widely-differing works as the “Messiah” and the “ Roge of Sharon,” the former charged 
with devotional sentiment, the latter concerned with a tale of Oriental passion. The 
composer and librettist of the “Rose of Sharon” have indeed produced a work which 
in little more than name retains the character of a sacred composition. We are not 
demurring at their accepting the reading of competent ‘Hebraists; we do, however, 
claim that the consequence of that reading—the reducing of the theme to the secular plain— 
be also accepted. But forthe symbolical character attempted'to be given by a prologue 
and epilogue drawn from other parts of Scripture at some expense of congruity, 
and by ‘the introduction of ‘certain sacred choruses, the “Rose of Sharon” has, 
on the showing of the authors, no better claim to be taken as a religious composition 
than, say, a setting of “Lalla Rookh.” Between this latest “sacred composition ” and 
the Church music of Bach, to whose memory the world has just been doing honour— 
music lofty, chastened, austere, appealing to deep religious sentiment, and thrilling with 
the grandeur and passion of the great divine drama—there is a distance which should 
make promoters of festivals and composers alike reflect on the course of oratorio. 
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HANNE evening,” says the writer of ‘Memo- 
0 ries of Seventy Years,’ “ we met there 
(at the house of Mr.. John Taylor) a 
‘very young man of Jewish appearance, small 
and slight, with a pale face, with fine dark 
eyes, and curling black hair. He sat to the 
pianoforte, and played very beautifully a 
piece he had himself composed for Susan 
Taylor. His name was Felix Mendelssohn. 
A distinguished lady amateur now living in 
London, the daughter of the lady mentioned 
in the above interesting notice of the great 
composer, possesses the MS. of the piece 
referred to, written with the exquisite pen- 
manship that Mendelssohn always displayed. 
This is included among his published works 

under the title of “ The Rivulet.” 


ZT seems that Norwich amateurs, with their 
characteristic distrust of novelties, were 
not at all well disposed at the outset to- 

wards “ The Rose of Sharon.” The choris- 

ters told their friends they could not make 

“head or tail” of the music, and advised 

them not to take tickets for the Thursday 

morning concert. Then, the week before 
the Festival, Mr. Mackenzie went down and 
conducted two choral rehearsals of his work, 
and finally there came the rehearsal with 
the band. ‘These sufficed to entirely change 
the opinion of the singers. They were de- 
lighted, and begged their friends to go and 
hear the “ Rose.” It was too late, however, 
to repair the mischief entirely. On the 

Monday of the Festival week nearly half the 

tickets for Thursday morning remained un- 

sold, But the local press set to work with a 

will, and everything was done to impress 

people in favour of the new _ oratorio. 

At the last moment these efforts seemed to 

take effect, and the hall was more than three- 


parts filled. 


 apsorane the diversity of the con- 
‘4 ducting that the Norwich band and 
chorus had to undergo, they may be 
excused for having revealed no special or in- 
dividual style in the course of a heavy week’s 
work... Besides the conductor of the Festive], 
Mr. Randegger, the baton was wielded on 
various occasions by Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, Mr. A. C, Mackenzie, 
Dr. Villiers Stanford, Mr. J. Barnby, Mr. 
Thomas Wingham, Dr.- Horace Hill, and 
Dr. Bunnett. These gentlemen, of course, 
directed none but their own compositions 
Altogether, English music, old and new, was 
the reigning feature of the Festival. 


5 


of the week. How an artiste who 
had never sung before in oratorio, 
and who began with probably the mildest ren- 
dering of “ Hear ye, Israel,” on record, con- 
trived to win such favour ere the Festival 
was over, can only be explained by the 
peculiar charm of her style and her singular 
good fortune in having little or no deeclama- 


J 


; a EMMA NEVADA was the mystery 


tory work to do. 
is, in the matter of physique, wholly un- 
fitted ; hut in addition to her courage she is 
endowed with the gift of adapting herself 





| 


| 


to circumstances. It would have been a 
serious affair for the Norwich Festival Com- 
mittee had she not possessed this capacity. 
They had allowed themselves to engage an 
operatic prima donna about whose talents 
as an exponent of sacred music they knew 
simply nothing ; and beyond all doubt they 
had a narrow escape of a fiasco in conse- 
quence, 


J YEVER before, perhaps, in the history of 
iL Norwich Festivals have so many musical 
critics been known to attend the gather- 

ing. Unusual calls were made upon the com- 
mittee for places to accommodate them all, 
and it was not without difficulty on one or 
two occasions that room could be found. 
One urbane and gifted critic of a London 
daily discovered that a seat had been allotted 
to him immediately behind one of the 
famous pillars of St. Andrew’s Hall, where 
it was impossible to catch even a glimpse of 
the orchestra. He complained of his lot to 
a more fortunate confrere, who quietly re- 
marked, “ Ah, they thought you could see 
as far through a stone wall as most people !” 


gCurr JULIUS BENEDICT has been saying 
) very pleasant things about our musical 
England, At the recent meeting of 

the Popular Ballad Concerts Society he 
expressed the opinion that this nation is the 
“first musical nation in the world,” and 
that the works of the great masters are per- 
formed here with a degree of perfection 
not excelled in any other country of Europe. 
Of the immense progress which has been 
made of late years there can be no manner 
of doubt, and such concerts as those at the 
Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic, and Mon- 
day Popular Concerts are certainly equal to 
any on the Continent. The best artists have 
also always been attracted tothe Italian Opera 
here. But as to the popular taste in the widest 
sense being as cultivated, say, as that in 
Germany, opinions may be more divided. 
While not forgetting the splendid chorus- 
singing of Yorkshire and Lancashire ama- 
teurs, and the many societies that of late 
years have sprung up for the study of the 
best music, it may fairly be said that the 
cultivation of music has not yet attained 
the same standard as that of the appre- 
ciation of music in this country. But 
neither of these can remain long without 
the other, and it may confidently be assuméd 
that if musical England is not, as Sir Julius 
so graciously said, quite at the front, she 


will not be long in attaining that position. \ 


AjFTER a great deal of unnecessary delay 
the money subscribed to the Costa 
Testimonial Fund has been returned 

to the donors. Notall of it, however. About 
12} per cent. has been deducted for “ex- 
penses,” by which we presume is meant 
printing, advertising, stationery, and postage. 
This is by no means a small proportion of 
the subscribed amount, and does not bespeak 
scrupulous economy on the part of those who 


For oratorio Miss Nevada | had the affair in hand. Thus ends an un- 


dertaking which brought no credit on its 
promoters, and the unpopularity whereof 
was evidenced from the outset, inasmuch as 





it received the most lukewarm responge 
from those who would otherwise have been 
delighted to show practical regard for 
talented and famous musician. 


OES Mr. Samuel Hayes pose as the re. 
generator as well as the champion of 
Italian Opera? If so we wish him joy 

of his self-imposed task. He will not fing — 
it easy to disabuse English minds of the 
belief that Italian Opera, pur et simple, ig 
associated with all the evils of the “star” . 
system, to which may be appropriately 
applied the well-known term, “ Eclipse first, 
and the rest nowhere.” Mr. Hayes pro. 
poses, during a short season at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, to show that popular Italian operas 
(“Il Barbiere,” “Trovatore,’ and “Don 
Giovanni,” to begin with), adequately ren- 
dered, will draw good audiences at low 
prices, and form a paying venture into the 
bargain. It may be he is right. Anyhow, 
we shall watch the experiment with 
interest. 


‘KEHEN a general finds himself threatened 
on all sides by overwhelming num- 
bers, he knows that his last chance 

is to gather all his forces together, 
and with his combined strength make 
a final struggle for life. This would seem 
to apply with truth to that so-called mori- 
bund enterprise, Italian Opera. It is not at 
Covent Garden, however, that the prospec- 
tive scene of action will lie. Just now the 
company of which Mr. Gye is the guiding 
spirit envelopes its intentions, if it has any, 
in darkness. It barely gives a sign of exist- 
ence let alone further ventures. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Mapleson has secured from 
the renters and proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre certain concessions with regard to 
their stall seats, which will enable him to 
undertake a season of Italian Opera there in 
1885. . 


AVING found a serious falling off in the 

attendance on “classical. nights ” 
~ @uring the month of October, the di- 
rector of the Promenade Concerts was com- 
pelled to discontinue them after the 22nd. 
In this there is reason neither for dismay 
nor surprise. Performances of classical or- 
chestral masterpieces have a distinct raison 
d’étre, and form a decided attraction at the 
“Promenades”’ during the period when 
nothing of the kind is to be heard else- 
where. But we cannot wonder that, as soon 


{as the Crystal Palace, the Popular, and the 


Richter Concerts are resumed, amateurs 
rrefer them to the far from noiseless per- 
formances at Covent Garden. Mr. Thomas 
was well-advised when he found the 
“classical nights” a loss to replace them 
by “ballad nights.” The latter are always 
bound to draw. 


F the Alexandra Palace is reopened next year 
—and there is every probability of it— 
music will again be made a conspicuous 


feature of the entertainment. Mme. Patti 


has already been requested to sing at one 
of the concerts in the early part of the 
summer. 
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HE directors of the Academy of Music 
mt in New York have voted for J. H. 
Mapleson a subsidy of 30,000 dollars, 
the same sum that was granted him 
last year. The directors this time, however, 
have made the proviso that the assessments 
are to be levied in thirty instalments for 
the thirty performances, beginning on 
November 5, that are to be given them, and 
also that they will only subsidize Mapleson 
for artists of the first rank such as Patti, 
and will refuse to pay their share if any 
others make their appearance. This will 
force Mr. Mapleson either to give first-class 
performances or lose the stockholders’ con- 
tributions to the evening’s proceeds. 


— 


T may be inferred that recent discussions 
| on the necessity of providing recreation 
and amusement for the lower classes 
have not been without their influence on 
the Middlesex magistrates during the 
licensing sessions. At any rate the feeling 
and attitude of the bench have undergone 
a perceptible change. The old Puritan 
notion that music and dancing are of the 
nature of sins which unfortunately must be 
permitted, but only with great jealousy and 
severe limitations, is obviously dying, 
though dying hard. We are still a long way 
from welcoming public dancing-rooms 
where respectable men of the working- 
classes could take their sweethearts and 
frankly enjoy themselves. It is the opinion 
of competent observers like Mr. Walter 
Besant that the dangers which beset such 
places in fashionable quarters would be far 
less likely to occur in districts solely 
inhabited by working people. But before 
English labourers and artisans can again 
become a dancing people as they once were, 
there is a serious difficulty to overcome. 
The poorest and vulgarest in such matters 
will always ape the fashions of their betters, 
und the polka, the galop, and the waltz are 
ridiculously unsuitable for really popular 
dancing. If only the old country dances, 
or even the more affected and mannered 
dances like minuets and cotillons, could be 
revived the difficulty might be solved. 


AAYDN said of Handel, “ He is the master 
of us all.” And whatever may be the 
judgment of the present age on his 

place in the hierarchy of great musicigns, 

all must agree that a place among the 
greatest will always be assured to him. 

Handel was born on February 23, 1685, and 

next year, therefore, the bi-centenary of his 

birth will be celebrated. We are happy to 
announce that arrangements for a great 

Handel Festival with this object are already 

in progress at the Crystal Palace, where in 

the month of June next his masterpieces, 

“The Messiah” and “Israel in Egypt,” 

With selections from other works, inter- 

preted by a chorus and band of four thou- 

sand, with the first singers of the day as 

Vocalists, will be presented in honour of the 

one whose compositions in sacred music 


-works of the great masters, the need of 





have had more influence on the world than 
those of any other composer. The date of 
the Crystal Palace Triennial Festival is 
properly 1866, but the directors have wisely 
determined in this instance to disregard the 
usual interval. 


HE New York German Liederkranz, 
which is now under the conductor- 
ship of Theodore Thomas and the 

vice-conductorship of Edward.Heimendahl, 
has pensioned its old conductor, Agricol 
Pauer, with full salary, paying at. the same 
time his life-insurance of 10,000 dollars. 
This action on the part of the Liederkranz 
stands unparelleled in the history of singing 
societies. 


HE collapse of Willing’s Choir must be 
regretted by all who have watched the 
plucky efforts which were made, on 

the dissolution of the old Sacred Harmonic 
Society, to preserve by this society, with 
Sir Michael Costa as its president, the tradi- 
tions and policy of its predecessor. But 
there were divided councils, a new Sacred 
Harmonic Society was started, and the event 
has proved that there is hardly room in 
London for two large institutions such as 
these, whose programmes are almost iden- 
tical. The truth is that the great advance 
in the appreciation of orchestral and 
chamber music has diminished the number 
of those enthusiastic amateurs who were 
always to be found at oratorio concerts. 
Also it must be borne in mind that with 
ths rise of smaller choral societies in the 
suburbs of our vast metropolis, each one 
more or less worthily interpreting the 


such central gatherings as those at Exeter 
Hall and St. James’s Hall has decreased, 
But however this may be, all must regret 
that institutions devoted to the cultivation 
of the best choral music, such as the new 
Henry Leslie Choir, last season, and now 
Willing’s Choir, have ceased to exist. 





of Mario, is busily engaged arranging 

his diaries and correspondence with a 
view to publication. In all probability, be- 
fore many months have passed the musical 
world will loarn something new about this 
great artiste. Mario’s career was singularly 
fortunate. Of gentle birth, handsome, ver- 
satile, talented, a perfect actor, and endowed 
by nature with one of the finest voices ever 
given to man, he had the rare good fortune 
of having no enemies and countless ad- 
mirers, and was recognised as the leading 
tenor of the world for certainly twenty 
years. From 1838 to 1858 he was. in his 
prime, the favourite of the ladies, the 
masses, ‘the cultured, and the Crown. In 
1863 he began to lose his powers. They 
returned, however, in 1865 for a season, and 
never was “Faust” sung as Mario sung it 
that year with Patti. His memoirs will 
doubtless be of absorbing interest, and it is 
to be hoped that he has left us many anec- 
dotes and souvenirs of his personal friends 
and the great composers whom he intimately 


ee ODESCALCHI, the heir and friend 


“ nena 4 


© would not be the possessor of a 

golden lyre? Mr. John Radcliff;the 

eminent flautist, so. well known at 
the Royal Italian Opera and the principal 
London concerts, has been making a length- 
ened stay in Australia, and on July 21, 
after playing Pratten’s “Concerstiick” at 
the concert of the Liederkapel Society, in 
Melbourne, was presented by Judge Casey, 
president of the society, with a golden lyre, 
“the highest award the Society could be- 
stow, and only given,” as the judge said, 
“ outside the circle of the members to artists 
of the greatest distinction.” It may pos- 
sibly be remarked, however, that much of 
the honour must depend on the degree of 
artistic merit possessed by the members 
themselves, as they appear to be entitled to 
this elegant symbol as a badge of member- 
ship shared by them all. 


proved the most lastingly successful 

of the trio of new operas by British 
composers commissioned and produced by 
Mr. Carl Rosa. Mr. Goring Thomas is now 
engaged on a successor to it, founded on a 
Russian subject, and to which rumour as- 
signs the not very mellifluous title of 
“‘ Nadeshka.” The Russian field is an almost 
untouched one, yet both on account of the 
singular beauty of much of the popular 
music and of the stirring character of the 
national history affording so abundant a 


mm GORING THOMAS'Ss “Esmeralda” hag 


supply of plots for operas and plays, it is 


curious that it has not been more explored. 


yee is one opera, native in plot and 
music, that the Russian people are 

never tired of, “Glinka’s Life for the 
Czar.” The subject is one of the finest ever 
set to music, and the climax — where a 
peasant, who has decoyed the would - be 
murderer of the Czar into the depths of 
the pine forests while they are sleeping 
round him, prays his last prayer, knowing 
full well that with the first light of morn, 
ing his life will be sacrificed on the assassins 
discovering that they have been fooled—is 
a splendidly-dramatic one. Still, as a rule 
the Russians, like the English, have been too 
fond of having their music imported, and 
have left native talent alone. But that is no 
reason why others should not glean at least 


the plots of operas from them. 
i. “Lakmé” and other operas, but 

perhaps better known to the British 
public by his “Sylvia” suite, and the 
Pizzicato movement so frequently played 
at popular concerts, has been making a 
lengthened tour through England and Scot- 
land. It is to be hoped that his researches 
in British music may result more satisfac- 
torily than those of M. Saint-Saéns, who, in 
his “Henry VIII.,” gives a “ gathering of the 
clans,” in Highland costume, in a ballet 
danced before the gallant monarch at Wind- 
sor Castle! M. Delibes has now ventured to 
Paris, and will shortly proceed to America, 
where his successful opera “Lakmé” is to 
be_ produced, with Mlle. Nevada as the 
heroine. 


DELIBES, the French composer of 





knew. 
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HE series of meetings held under the 

auspices of the Church Congress were 

no doubt productive of much good. 

There was assembled at Carlisle on 

that occasion a vast array of great men, learned 

and renowned in different branches of culture, 

and the force of argument which was brought 

to bear upon many of the subjetts introduced 

by means of papers will be serviceable in re- 

moving anomalies which exist, and have hither- 

to been painfully apparent as between theclergy 

and the laity. But the subject discussed at 

the Church Congress which more particularly 

interests us is that introduced by Mr. Parratt’s 

paper on “ Music as an Aid to Worship and 
Work.” 

Playing upon the organ of Magdalen College 
Chapel at Oxford with a well-selected and 
trained choir, it is not surprising to hear Mr. 
Parratt saying he could never understand 
why we should excite the wrong sense “ by 
myriads of gaslights" when we heard music. 
Mr. Parratt is sufficiently educated to appre- 
ciate music under any circumstances ; but to 
many the attraction of the gaslamps is as 
great as the attraction of the music ; and if by 
a happy combination of both the people can 
be persuaded that a musical entertainment 
is not synonymous with a “slow” evening, 
surely some little advantage is gained? The 
paper read by the Rev. S. A. Barnett, how- 
ever, combated with considerable success a 
question which is, from want of sufficient 
ventilation and argument, suffered to pass 
almost as a truism, a very axiom. Is it true 
that the majority must have “ something light 
or comic "? Those who cater for the 
capricious monster, the public, will assuredly 
answer in the affirmative ; but that must not 
be permitted to pass as the last word on the 
subject. The success which has attended the 
laudable endeavours to provide music for the 
“ masses " speaks for itself. 

The general opinion that the poorer classes 
are bored by classical selections, that good music 
is wasted upon them, and that they have no ca- 
pacity for appreciation beyond a catchy music 
hall chorus, is not justified by the facts. The 
Rev. Mr. Barnett told the Congress that in that 
neighbourhood which he aptly described as 
“the city of common people,” East-End 
crowds are found willing on a winter’s night 
to listen to part of an oratorio or selections of 
classical music. Sacred selections are given in 
buildings suitable for their representation by 
various choirs and choral societies, and the 
concerts are given on Sunday evenings by 
recognised vocalists and instrumentalists in 
the profession. How well does the rev. 
gentleman's description of the effect of good 
music contrast with the pernicious popular 
notion! Hear what he says :—‘ Over those 
who are generally so independent of restraint, 
who cough and move as they will, there has 
reigned a death-like stillness as they have 
listened to some fine solo of Handel. To the 
concerts hard-headed, unimaginative men have 
crowded, described in a local paper as being 





| ‘friends of Bradlaugh.’ They have listened 
to and apparently taken in difficult move- 
ments of Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin. 
The loud applause which ‘has followed some 
movement and the strained, rapt attention 
have proclaimed the universal feeling and 
shown that among the people of East London 
many may be found who care for high-class 
music.” 

Clergymen are not the most hopeful class 
of persons as a rule ; but this paper is certainly 
encouraging. We are too hasty in drawing 
conclusions in matters concerning the lower 
classes. In this age of steam pressure, if we can 
coin some short and sweeping sentence which 
disposes of the question to our satisfaction, we 
imagine that to be an edict as unalterable as 
the law of the Medes and Persians. The 
reason why the people have not rushed to 
concerts, and have so been promptly put down 
as impervious to the attractions of sweet 
sounds, is not that they have no appreciation 
of what is beautiful, but because concert 
prices are inclined to be prohibitive. 

Mr. Barnett has done good service in help- 
ing to explode this theory, and also in his 
remarks as to the part music should play in 
religious services. The age is called a pro- 
gressive one, but we are at last coming to 
our senses in this matter. Music and morality 
thousands of years ago were inseparably con- 
nected. We, in later times, have forgotten 
the teachings of our earliest ancestors. 
Gradually the shackles of an absurd Puri- 
tanical custom are being loosened. In our 
cathedrals, the canons and the organist are 
not now necessarily enemies, and the fact 
that year after year provincial festivals, 
which give an opportunity of hearing the 
divine inspirations of the old masters under. 
the best of circumstances, become more 
and more popular, and the reverent aspect 
of the vast congregations—for they are not 
audiences—completely dispels the oft-quoted 
couplet in Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism,’’ that 
many— 

To the church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 


The elevating tendency of good music may 
be omitted without opening ourselves to the 
reproach that music is an adequate religious 
expression ; but as an aid to devotional exer- 
cises its power cannot be over-estimated. To 
return to the question of “ Music for the 
people,” it is a melancholy fact, considering 
how much Adam Smith is (or should be) read 
in the present generation, how some of his 
suggestions are not given at least a trial -in 
actual practice. The learned author of: the 
“Wealth of Nations” was a staunch believer 
that in the matter of recreation for the peo- 
ple State aid could not be better employed. 
In our days it is taken up by Mr. Ernest Hart, 
and though we are far from the time when 
the State will include this item in its list of 
duties, the efforts of the Popular Ballad Concert 
Committee and the People’s Entertainment 
Society are distinct steps towards a wished-for 
consummation. 


— The new Leipsic Gewandhaus: is so far advanced 
towards completion that it will probably be. opened 
toward the end of autumn, Should this expectation be 





fulfilled, twelve of the regular concerts will be given 
next season in the new and ten in the old building. 


In order to stimulate the literary, musical, 
and artistic activities of our readers, we 
propose to offer from month to month q 
series of prizes for the best examples of one 
or other form of composition. 


VERSES. 

In response to our invitation for verses 
suitable for music, a large number have 
reached us. A fair proportion display 
poetic feeling, and are accurately written, 
while most contain some of the requisites of 
a song. Freshness is the quality most 
remarkable by its absence. Our versifiers 
do not sufficiently observe when a_ theme 
has been worn threadbare. A surprising 
number of the writers wander in verse by 
old mill- streams. One would imagine, 
indeed, that mill-streams abound in every 
suburb of London. There are also many 
cases of dreaming, and of pathetic partings 
quite a harrowing number. We trust the 
many young ladies who have competed are 
not so sad as their verses imply. It startled 
us to see such a general desire to sail away 
in barques over. stormy seas. When com- 
peting again we hope they will exercise their 
literary tastes on subjects nearer the heart 
of life. The first place has been given to Mr. 
L. J. Nicolson, 11, Keir Street, Edinburgh, 
Sor his song, “ The Princess of Thule.” This 
song has considerable musical possibilities, 
and should tempt many composers. The 
second place falls to Mr. George Stronach, 
M.A., 11, Torphichen Street, Edinburgh, and 
the third to Miss Amy M. Lind, Quadrant, 
Radford, Exeter. 


ANTHEM. 

From many parts of the United Kingdom 
anthems have been sent in for this competi- 
tion. After carefully going through these 
compositions, we find them-in by no means a 
brilliant display of talent, and the two best, 
“ Whom have I in heaven but Thee?” by Mr. 
Walter Mitchell, F.C.O., and “Turn Thy 
Jace from my sins” (motto, “Ictus non 
victus” ) do not quite come up to the standard 
a prize anthem should attain. 

The first place has been given to Mr. 
Walter Mitchell, F.C.O., Rose Cottage, Mel- 
rose, for the first-named, as itshows the hand 
of the more experienced musician, though 
there are points in it that might be im- 
proved, more particularly the restlessness of 
the second movement. The other anthem 
is to be commended because of its good feeling, 
but tt loses its first place on account of its one 
or two crudities in part-writing. 

MUSIC IN THE POETS. 

Many of the papers sent in fall out of te 
competition on account of using passage 
given already in our column, “ Music i 
Song,” previous to and wcluding September 
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issue. Of those that remain, the first place 
has been given to Mr. George Witts, Benge- 
worth, Evesham. 


Honourable mention is also given to igus, 
tions from the poets sent in by Miss Edith C. 
Stronach, 11, Torphichen Street, Edinburgh, 
and Miss Adeline Ellison, 9, South Mill 
Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 


in competition must reach the Editor, as 
above, not later than November 10th. 
SONG. 

Three guineas will be given for the best 
setting of the prize verses, “The Princess of 
Thule,” printed in the November number. 
The compass to be limited to one octave and 
two notes. The character of the piano part 











ORIGINAL DESIGN. 
One guinea will be given for the best 


original design for a Christmas card, Pre- 
JSerence will be given to a musical subject. 
Grace and expression, rather than intricacy, 
should be aimed at. The successful sketch 
will be reproduced in the January number, 






























nusical, will be regarded as of quite as much im- and ge by mm Be. as above, not 
lers, we WALTZ. portance as the voice part. The song to be BL RGN 4 OF SACOM, 
onth a Three guineas will be given for the best | the property of the “ Magdzine of Music.” 
: of ome waltz. It must not exceed, when printed, Twenty-five copies of the January Supple- 
siz full pages of this magazine. The Walts ment, containing the prize song, will be The above conditions are subject to modifi- 
to be the property of the “Magasine of Music.” Jorwarded to the successful composer. Pieces | caution up to last issue of this magazine prior 
Twenty-five copies of the December Supple- in competition must reach the Editor, as | to closing of competition. The Editor cannot 
" Yo ment, containing the prise Waltz, will be above, not later than 1st December. : undertake to notite any communications 
s sla presented to the successful composer.: Pieces\| MS. should be sent flat, not rolled. Srom competitors. + 
‘sp 
ito OR @Auf 
ills e princedd o ute, 
y most PRIZE 202 VERSES. 
er sifiers Dedicated by permission to ‘Within the mighty city pining lay Author of “Princess of Thule,” 
| theme WILLIAM BLACK, Esq, ‘The fair young princess at the close of day ; “ Daughter of Heth,” &c., &c. 
‘prising ‘The glory in the west had lingered long, 
verse by And touched the chords of memory and song. - 
magine, Oh, fain would I flee from the strife and the din, There! there! the grim headlands of Thule arise, 
sf Where hearts that were pure know the glamour of sin, Her walls to the waves, and her cliffs to the skies: 
. And rough shod men go where the roses are spread, And, oh, her wild music is dear unto me, 
nar tings But bare are the feet that the thorny way tread, The cry of the sea-bird; the surge of the sea, 
rust the And weary the hearts for the hopes that are dead. The sound of the great, throbbing, northern sea. 
led are I see the lone land of the mist and the fell The days that are gone, with the rapture of soul, 
ee P 
startled The purple-clad vales where mine own people dwell, Return on the winds with the billowy roll ; 
il away I hear their dear voices now calling to me— And shall I not have a glad welcome from thee, 
en com. Oh, Thule, dear Thule, my heart is with thee ; Oh, Thule, dear island home, over the sea? 
ise their Oh, Thule, my island home, over the sea. Oh, Thule, my Thule, I come back to thee. 
heart Oh, can it be but a dream of the night, 
n to Mr. Oh, can it be but a dream of the night, Filling and thrilling my heart with delight, 
nburgh Filling and thrilling my heart with delight, Only to fade when the morning shall rise ? 
” This Only to fade when the morning shall rise ? Then let me die with the dream in mine eyes, 
ibilities, Then let me die with the dream in mine eyes. ' L. J. NICOLSON. 
. The 
ronach, ; and the text are adapted'to each other, and that the | ‘ Bring us new songs.” The song, ‘ Ye Heights on the 
A end 06 e@ rf orang i | n | | id music comes naturally from the text. Wagner himself | Beautiful Don,” by Burns, contrasts cheerful nature with 
go", works upon this principle. That our forms of expression | a heart torn with anguish. The heights are green and 
adrant, differ there is good reason, and, should we use the same | blooming; the birds sing so joyously. “Of my love 
on ge. subject, the results would differ wisely.” sang I; and there remained of my rosy youth only a 
In a few words Franz gives a solution of the riddle. thorn in my heart.” In the prelude, we see height 
FROM THE ores OF WILHELM What is meant, now, by the rendering of the text | above height rise distinctly. Melodious changes point 
"ingdom WALDMANN, through music ? to the flowery ornaments; then the birds begin to sing 
fi fo: Realistic painting, in a musical sense, it is not ; but it | in constant emulation, until the minor motive of the 
pompeu- WeesW HEN excitement was at its height in Bayreuth, | is the plastic representation of musical ideas which the | voice—the real point of the song—returns, One sees 
yh these ri i) b and the attention of the world was directed | text creates in us, for himself that here lies a beautiful example of Franz's 
means tt ‘ ia to what was going on there, it was whispered , ‘‘In every moving phenomenon of the visible world | musical feeling. Then see “ Meerfahrt,” Op. 18, No. 4. 
wo best, in musical circles that Richard Wagner | one recognises the reflection of certain emotions, and the | The tone pictures here rise intuitively. Especially 
by Mr esteemed the songs of Robert Franz very highly, and | emotion is the direct witness of life. But life, to put it | interesting is the close of Op. 48, No.1,a poem from Heine, 
: Thy frequently had them sung at his house. in an artistic sense, is the theme of music. Here lies the | ‘‘ When two part asunder.” One can here see how dif- 
rn Richard Wagner and Robert Franz ! true so-called imitation of the bubbling of the spring, | ferent the dramatic treatment is from the lyrical, as 
us nom People, unable to account for it, let the report go un- | the surging of the waves, the rustling of the leaves, &c.” | Franz, corresponding to the words, “ The tears and sighs 
; po 
tandard heeded. Then, again, after Wagner's death, it appeared |. That is, to express it more clearly, one should not try | which came afterward,” closes with an effective finale. 
in the Leipzig Zagedlatt that Wagner thought very highly | to imitate nature and its impressions, but he should | Without the aid of various instruments, he produces a 
of the song-writer, Loewe, and. had studied his works | rather take these impressions to himself, Ave through | sufficient effect by means of rhythm. In Op. 30, No. 6, 
to Mr. assiduously ; also the songs of Robert Franz! Was it | them, and then reproduce them in a new form. So | Franz has very forcibly described the restless emotion of 
e, Mel- the perfect antithesis which caught Wagner’s attention, | originates a work of art. a distressed heart, which finds its confederate in the :roar- 
7?, g. gn 
he hand and afforded him pleasure in listening to these songs? As men sympathise more or less in their feelings, so | ing of the thunderstorm. With the words, ‘‘ Then flash, 
Wagner's passionate music, with its bold modulations | will we find ourselves more or less pleased when listening | all ye lightnings,” the musical expression is simply 
though g 
Mg and the alluring charm of his orchestration ; and then | to different motives. To impress a fixed character upon | frightening ; one sees the dazzling, quivering lightning 
be wm- Franz’s songs, so pure, so carefully written, which meet one | musical thoughts. by means of rhythmic, harmonic, and | flashing across the sky. According to the contents, at 
33ness of unacquainted with them rather coyly, awakening nosensual | melodic forms, and to adapt it intimately to the text. | the close of each verse the form of the accompaniment 
anthem feelings, standing there ‘as pure and white as marble. This power of execution belongs to none of the song- | is changed. The unrest in nature serves as a back- 
feeling The writer once asked Franz what he thought of this | writers in such measure as to Robert Franz, arid here is | ground for the voice, and, in contrast to it, anger and 
fe : ? report, and he said: “ During a visit to Switzerland, I | the point of similarity to Richard Wagner. Samples | resentment break forth over the unfaithfulness of the 
if its one called upon Wagner, who then lived in Zurich. Inthe | from Franz’s songs ,could be given by the hundred. | loved one.’ 
course of the conversation he opened his music-case and, | Indeed, from such an abundance, it is difficult to select Let one study Franz’s songs with the unity of the 
pointing to it, said : ‘There are all the musical works I the most characteristic. Look at his ‘“ Herbstsorge,” | poetry and the music in view, then it is as if light were 
TS... possess,’ They stood there—Bach, Beethoven, and my | Op. 4, one of his most beautiful songs. thrown on darkness, and the barrier which has obstructed 
it of the songs. What could I say to that? I then considered Deep grief covers. us—like a fearful dream comes the | us were taken away. Of all the emotions which, men 
passages it merely as an act of courtesy, and attached no im- | thought, “She whom you love is lost to you;” “The | possess, even though they lie dormant, Franz’s songs 
fusie in portance to it—now. it is.easily understood ; and it may summer comes back : it brings usnew songs.” Calmed, | ignore none. Music can awaken the noblest part of 
well be true that Wagner took.a lively interest i in my | as if for a moment all care were forgotten, comes the | man’s nature, ‘and this in the truest sense do these 
ptember" tongs. I have already shown you how, here, the music ' motive in’ D major, instead of minor, with the words, ' characteristic’songs. 
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(From our Sprectat CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Wr not able to join unreservedly in the 
chorus of praise that has been uttered 

with rare unanimity by the critics of 
London dailies, it is possible to speak 
on the whole of the recent Norwich Festival 
as a success. The attractive appearance of 
the scheme did not belie the actual interest of 
the concerts, and altogether Norwich supplied 
in its twenty-first triennial meeting by far the 
most important and valuable gathering that 
has taken place in the East Anglian capital 
since the days when it was privileged to pro- 
duce the new oratorios of Spohr, Financially, 
too, it must have proved a considerable im- 
provement on recent Festivals. The trea- 
surer’s figures are not to hand; but, judg- 
ing by the facts that higher prices of ad- 
mission were charged than in 1881, that 
altogether over six hundred more persons 
attended the concerts, and that the total cost 
of artists amounted toa smaller sum, there 
ought to be a decidedly larger surplus than 
the £850 which was available on the pre- 
ceding occasion, 

The Festival commenced on Tuesda 
evening, October 14, with “Elijah,” the 
morning of that day and the whole of the 
Monday having been devoted to rehearsals. 
Monday evening's rehearsal, indeed, wasturned 
to especially good account, over a thousand 
persons being admitted on payment of prices 
that averaged about three shillings a head. 
‘This meant not only the addition of a 
goodly sum to the receipts, but a treat to. 
those musical townsfolk who could not afford 
to attend the regular concerts. Coming to 
the opening performance, larger crowds have 
been attracted to St. Andrew's Hall by Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio, and it has been better 
rendered there. The chorus this year was also 
below the average in point of quality and 
balance of tone; the sopranos and _ tenors 
were exceptionally poor, their voices lacking 
volume and capacity for hard work; the 
attack varied; sometimes it was all that 
could be desired, at others it was unsteady 
and faltering. ‘To counterbalance these short- 
comings, however, the choristers sang with an 
amount of intelligence, energy, and good-will 
that could not be praised too highly. These 
qualities stood them in good stead throughout 
the week. Delicacy and refinement may often 
have been absent, but spirit and vigour 
rarely, if ever, were. The orchestra was of 
the usual calibre, though slightly below the 
average in numbers, and the chef d’attaque 
was Mr. Carrodus. In “ Elijah” the soloists 
were Miss Emma Nevada, Miss Anna Wil- 
ams, Miss Damian, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Joseph Maas, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, and 
Mr. Santley. How all these artists (with the 


tore 


excéption of the first-named) acquitted them- 
seives it would be superfluous to describe. 
Some curiosity was felt with regard to Miss 
Nevada, who had never sung in oratorio 
before, who had only appeared once or twice 
in England in Italian Opera at Her Majesty's, 





and whose reputation was chiefly associated 
with oféra comigque in Paris. Her delivery 
of “ Hear ye, Israel,” quite sufficed to show 
that this young lady possessed neither the 
traditions of oratorio style nor the physical 
capacity to do justice to declamatory solos. 
The great air was warbled with sweetness 
and vocal charm, but every other essential 
attribute was wanting. In a word, it was very 
doubtful whether Miss Nevada would prove 
equal tothe heavy week’s work that had been 
allotted to her. 

In “The Redemption,” however, on Wed- 
nesday morning, the young American soprano 
improved greatly on her initial effort. Gounod’s 
music, which she is said to have studied with 
the composer, came more within the scope of 
her powers ; she was less nervous, and in the 
concerted pieces of the Holy Women her 
bright, resonant high notes sounded with good 
effect. Only in the solos was the lack of 
fulness in the voice and breadth of style per- 
ceptible. Three of the Birmingham soloists, 
Mme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, 
sustained their original tasks in incomparable 
fashion, while Mr. Thorndike created a most 
favourable impression by his singing as the 
bass Narrator. The choruses were tolerably 
well given, and with fairly accurate intona- 
tion. Some of them, however, were taken 
too fast, notably “ Unfold, ye portals everlast- 
ing!” and “The World is Flesh become.” 
Mr. Randegger, the conductor of the Festival, 
had shown the same tendency to adopt un- 
duly quick éemfi in the “ Elijah,” the result 
being to rob the choruses of not a little im- 
pressiveness and grandeur. This was a pity, 
as Mr. Randegger’s beat was otherwise credit- 
ably distinct and sure. An enormous audience 
was present at the performance of “ The Re- 
demption,” drawn as irresistibly by the fasci- 
nation of Gounod’s popular work as by the 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who were staying near Norwich, and faithfully 
kept their promise to attend two concerts 
during the gathering. 

Most prominent among the items of Wednes- 
day evening’s miscellaneous concert was Mr. 
Villiers Stanford’s “ Elegiac Ode,” a setting for 
solos, chorus, and orchestra of Walt Whit- 
man’s extraordinary “ Death Carol,” which 
forms part of that no less extraordinary poem, 
“President Lincoln’s Burial Hymn.” ; The 
choice of words strange and weird, devoid of 
metre and rhythm, praising and welcoming 
Death, seems singular enough, even in-a 
musician of Mr. Stanford’s advanced ideas, 
Yet, that he must have felt a strong affinity 
for the subject is demonstrated by the suc- 
cess with which he has treated it. He has 
wed to it music sombre and joyful by turns, 
often beautiful, and always appropriate. Asa 
motive representing “lovely and soothing 
death,” he employs the following phrase, first 
announced by the horn in the introduction :— 


SS 
ee SS, Raa 
god a Tat at 
Wgecee Coreen, 
This is largely used in the suave opening 
chorus, and again in the orchestral passage 
that comes just before the end of the work. 


Most notable of the other four numbers are 
the melodious soprano solo and chorus, “ From 








me to thee. glad serenades,” and the clever 
fugal chorus, “‘ Over the tree-tops I float thee 
a song,’’- chiefly built up on this. tuneful 
subject :— 








ee ee iY ss 
f eee . 





Altogether the composition bears on every 
page the stamp of an individual musician, and, 
despite its strange theme, is likely to become 
well known among choral societies. Under 
Mr. Stanford’s direction a satisfactory per. 
formance of the Ode was given, his elaborate 
orchestration being carefully rendered, while 
the chorus sang better in tune than might 
have been expected, considering the difficulty 
of the chromatic progressions with which this 
work abounds. The two solos were ably sung 
by Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Thorndike, 
To say that the audience thoroughly understood 
and appreciated the Ode would be to assert 
too much, but, at any rate, Mr. Stanford was 
heartily applauded and recalled. Other items 
in the programme worthy of mention were 
Moaart’s “ Jupiter Symphony,” Mr. Thomas 
Wingham’s Concert Overture in F major, and 
a new part song, “‘ The Calm,” by Dr. Horace 
Hill, the able Norwich chorus-master. 

To all intents and purposes, Thursday 
morning’s concert brought the event of the 
Festival, namely, the production of Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s dramatic oratorio, “ The Rose of 
Sharon.’’ The occasion did not attract so 
numerous an assemblage as it ought to have 
done. But the whole of the more expensive 
seats were occupied, and for Norwich, which 
never is remarkable in its support of novelties 
the attendance was even beyond the average 
in such cases. Readers of THE MAGAZINE OF 
Music will already be acquainted with the 
form and character of Mr. Mackenzie’s oratorio, 
and they will also be aware of the fact that it 
achieved a triumphant and glorious success. 
Adjectives less emphatic would not serve to 
express the intensity of the enthusiasm with 
which the audience gave vent to their long- 
restrained delight at the end of the perform- 
ance. Cheered by everyone, and pelted with 
flowers by the chorus, the gifted Scottish 
composer was made the object of one of those 
ovations that mark epochs in the lives of public 
men. Nor was this display of feeling a whit 
more rapturous than the occasion called forth. 
“The Rose of Sharon” is indisputably the 
greatest work of its class that a native composer 
has yet given us. It presents a decided advance 
both on “ Colomba ’’ and “ Jason,” and proves 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s genius is steady and 
sure in its development. The score teems 
with beautiful things, and, whether viewed 
from its sacred or its dramatic aspect, there is 
naught in the music that is not epic in its 
grandeur or exquisite in its charm, and he has 
been most happy in his treatment of the story. 
What could be more delightfully pastoral in 
character than the melody that runs in the 
orchestra through the first chorus of -vil- 
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And what more suggestive and characteristic 


than the theme of the Vineyard song :— 























This is the most important of the numerous 
leit motives that are used so extensively to 
illustrate the dramatic action of the story. 
Taking isolated pieces—“ numbers’ they may 
hardly be termed—there is nothing more 
beautiful in the first Part than the be- 
loved’s solo, ‘Rise up, my love,” with its 
animated pendant,. “ O my dove,” which Mr. 
Lloyd gave with such perfect expression.. For 
suave, tranquil beauty and simple religious 
character, the gem of the work is the air of 
the Sulamite :— 


isaac pala de i 
raed era ceci evra: 
The Lord is my 

On the other hand, the duets for the lovers 
and the music of Solomon are full of im- 
passioned melody, that depends for its com- 
plete effect upon the aid of orchestral colour. 
It is the latter, too, that lends such wonderful 
charm and realism to the portrayal of the 
Sulamite’s dream. The delicious instrymental 
prelude, describing ‘ Sleep,” attunes the ear, 
and prepares it for the distant sound of the 
beloved’s voice and the murmured phrases of 
the dreaming maiden, It need only be said 
that the combination of the soft wood-wind 
and “muted” strings, the notes of Mr. Lloyd’s 
lovely voice penetrating from beneath the 
orchestra, and the exquisite mezza voce of Miss 
Nevada, produced a simply indescribable effect. 
But the orchestra is employed throughout with 
the skill and resource of a master hand, and 
among the excerpts from the oratorio that will 
be frequently heard in concert-rooms may be 
placed the introduction, “Sleep,” and the 
equally beautiful intermezzo, “Spring Morning 
on Lebanon.”’ 

The concerted pieces and choruses may, 
like the solos, be divided inte two sections— 
the dramatic and the sacred. Amid the 
secular nothing could be more charming than 
the villagers’ chorus, “Come, let us go forth,” 
and the piquant chorus of women : 








Shep- herd, I shall not want 








Art thou so sim- ple, O fair- est of wo- men? 


which is subsequently combined so cleverly 
with the theme of the Sulamite’s declaration : 
“ My love is strong as death, And unconquer- 
able as the grave.” But the backbone of the 
work as an oratorio is the chain of superb 
choruses accompanying the procession of the 
Ark to the Temple. These constitute a series 
of truly religious strains, wherein imposing 
grandeur is allied with contrapuntal resource 
in a fashion that commands our unbounded 
admiration. The splendid choral finale which 
terminates the Fourth Part forms another ex- 
citing climax, and will henceforward conclude. 
the performance, Mr. Mackenzie having wisely 
decided in future to omit the epilogue and 


portions of the last part. Of the rendering of 
“The Rose of Sharon,” it is enough to say 
that the band and chorus covered themselves 
withglory, and that the solos were most admir- 
ably sustained by Miss Nevada, Mme. Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, and Thorndike. The 
composer conducted, and altogether the occa- 
sion will dwell long in the memory of those who 
took either an active or a passive part in it. 

. On the three remaining concerts of the Fes- 
tival there is no need to dwell. More new 
compositions of minor import were introduced ; 
Mr. F. Cowen achieved yet another triumph 
with his “ Scandinavian ’’ Symphony; and 
the Princeand Princess of Wales came a second 
time, helping by their presence to wind up the 
gathering with the utmost éc/at. 





Music of tRe Mont. 


ITH the first Crystal Palace Concert on 
October 18th the autumnal musical 
season may be fairly said to have 

commenced. In quick succession 
follow the Saturday and Monday Popular, 
the Richter concerts, and those of the Sacred 
Harmonic and Royal Albert Hall Societies, so 
that during the present month there will be 
music enough and to spare for everybody. 
At the opening concert at the Crystal Palace 
there was an overflowing audience, and the 
warm greeting with which Mr. Manns was 
received on his appearing at the conductor's 
desk showed how highly his great services in 





.working up these concerts during the last 


twenty-six years to their present almost 
unique position are appreciated by the music- 
lovers of London. Brahms’ No. 3 Symphony 
was the bonne bouche on this occasion. It had 
been performed at the Richter concerts, but 
not at these before. There is a massive 
grandeur, and yet at times a quaint Haydn- 
like simplicity (as in the second subject of the 
opening Allegro and in the Andante), giving 
a wonderful charm to the work. The in- 
strumentation is also singularly rich and 
effective, the contrafagotto and horns being 
almost throughout employed in masterly 
fashion. It isa work to be heard again and 
again. A new violinist, ‘‘ Mynheer ” Theodor 
Werner, who appears to be a pupil of Joachim, 
played Beethoven’s concerto in very commend. 
able style, though, at first, doubtless from 
nervousness, his intonation left something to 
be desired. Mme. Valleria, returned from her 
continental holiday, was the vocalist, and 
sang charmingly Matilde’s great air from 
“William Tell,” and Spohr’s “ Rose softly 
blooming.” Among works promised before 
long at these concerts are to be found Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” Berlioz’s “Te Deum” for 
three choirs’ (dedicated to Prince Albert), for 
the first time in this country, and a set’ of 
characteristic dances, by Rubinstein, bearing 
the remarkable title of “La Degustation des 
Vins,” and representing the effects’ of various 
vintages ! 

Mme. Nilsson’s appearances before an Eng- 
lish public have of late been far too few. As, 
however, a tour through the provinces during 
the winter, and appearances in opera under 








Mr. Mapleson at Drury Lane next summer, 


—— 


are promised, it is to be hoped that she will 
again take her place among our concert 
“stars.” Her singing at Mr. George Watts’s 
cxucert in the Royal Albert Hall during the 
past month proved that her voice had lost 
little, if anything, of its former beauty, and 
that her style is as perfect asever. The grand 
scena by Beethoven, “ Ah, perfido,” the Jewel 
Song from “ Faust,” and Braga’s Serenade 
(finely accompanied on the ‘cello by Herr 
Hollmann), were well chosen, as showing her 
excellence in'various styles. An equally warm 
welcome must be accorded to Mme. Trebelli, 
who made her re-appearance in England at the 
same concert, and sang “Che faro,” “C'est 
l’Espagne,” and other songs in her own 
artistic style, though she was evidently not in 
her best voice. Of the remaining singers, 
Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Maas, Mr. Santley, 
Signor Foli, and a host of other artists, including 
Mr. Colwen (pianoforte) and Herr Hollmann 
(‘cello), it may be said that all were accept- 
able to the audience, while offering nothing 
whatever of novelty for the. critic to take 
note of. 

Of all the six Gilbert-Sullivan operettas, 
‘““The Sorcerer ” is the one that contains per- 
haps the best and most enjoyable music ; but 
as this peculiar genws of comic opera was not 
quite as fashionable when it was produced as of 
later days, the success of ‘“‘The Sorcerer” at 
the Opera Comique in old days could not 
compare with the long “runs” of the “ Pina- 
fore,” “Pirates of Penzance,’ and others 
afterwards. Mr. D’Oyly Carte has, there- 
fore, done most wisely in reviving this work 
en attendant the new opera, which it is said 
the collaborators are cogitating over. The 
music of “The Sorcerer” is so fresh, so 
piquantly gay, that few save trained musi- 
cians are aware of the consummate art which 
Sir Arthur Sullivan has displayed in it. The 
finale to the first act, and the beautiful duet 
in gavotte measure between Mr. R. Temple 
(Sir Marmaduke Poingdextre) and Miss 
Brandram (Lady Sangazure) are among the 
examples of this. Mr. Grossmith was, of 
course, inimitable as Mr. John Wellington 
Wells, ‘a dealer in magic and spells " of St. 
Mary Axe, and Mr. Durward Lely was remark- 
ably good as Alexis. Miss Leonora Braham 
certainly must be awarded the chief vocal 
honours for her charming singing as Aline. 
“Trial by Jury,” with Miss Dysart as the 
plaintiff and Mr. Lely as the defendant, plea- 
santly wound up the evening's entertainment. 
It is a pity that Miss Fortescue could not 
have been secured as the fair plaintiff ! 

There has been little fresh of late at the 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden ; but 
what with military bands to play during the 
intervals, and admirable performances by the 
band, and the best vocalists every evening, it 
is not to be wondered at that they are as'suc- 
cessful as ever. An English classical night 
was, perhaps, the most interesting. At this Mr, 
F. H. Cowen conducted his new ‘“ Cambrian " 
symphony, which was received with great 
favour. Mr. Walter Macfarren and Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke also conducted works of their 
own, Miss Lawrence played Sterndale Bennett's 
F minor pianoforte concerto, and Mr. Carrodus 
did his best with a somewhat laboured violin 








concerto by Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
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| Franz loidef. 


» 1527 has moved so ound on the heights 
that he is little more than a name to 
the majority of the English public, yet 
a’ name that carries in the mere speak- 

ing of it a very definite characteristic. That 

characteristic is brilliance. No weaker term 
would describe his career in the world of art— 
his triumphs at the pianoforte, his triumphs 
as a conductor, and as an original force in 
music. In the popular view Mozart is the 
prince of enchantment in melody ; Beethoven 
knows more keenly the clash of life, and his 
tones go deeper and farther ; Wagner is the 
efflorescence of the Teutonic genius, the re- 
creator of great figures bodied forth by the 
universal mind in the dawn of his race ; Liszt 
moves all to thoughts of light and splendour. 

Or it may be said, Mozart engages the affec- 

tions, Beethoven rouses the slumbering 

energies of intellect, Wagner shakes the world 
of elemental passion, Liszt dazzles and excites 
the emotional life. 

It was only a few days ago that Liszt's 
striking figure was seen in the assemblage of 
musicians doing honour to the memory of 
Bach at Eisenach. He is with this generation, 
but not of it. His true compeers were the 
great musical personalities of nearly half a 
century ago. He shared the idolatry of 
European capitals with Paganini and Mali- 
bran, and moved in a circle of great artists in 
words and tones who have long passed away. 
he copious literature thrown up by the 
Revolution of 1830 busies itself with his 
achievements and his theories of the function 
of the artist. For celebrity as a virtuoso, if 
it comes at all, comes early ; and thus it is we 
have to think of Liszt, not as a living musi- 
cian, concerned, as all musicians who have the 
ear of the public to-day are concerned, in 
swelling the stream of Wagnerian ideas, but 
as the marvellous artist who ‘carried Beet- 
hoven to yet unwilling ears, who gave George 
Sand poetic impulses, talked with the exiled 
Heine, and discussed musical orthodoxies with 
Berlioz. 

Victor Hugo is the one man of European 
note whose reputation runs with Liszt’s, and 
is covered by the same literature. The poet has, 
indeed, preserved a striking modernness, and 
the youngest enthusiast for liberty to-day may 
claim intellectual kinship ; nevertheless, if 
Hugo's star is yet rising while Liszt’s seems 
setting in history, the cause is less in a supe- 
rior progressiveness of mind or dynamic power 
than in the impersonal character of Hugo's 
art. The poet gives his ideas to the winds, 
and if the seed of life be in them, they flourish 
without further care from his hand; the 
musician, as virtuoso, and to some degree as 
composer, has to convey his message by per- 
sonal effort, renewing the impressions of his 
art by renewed exercise of it. The elusive- 
ness of the musician's influence is indeed a 
temptation to underrate it. It might be 
plausibly argued that Liszt's epoch is past, 
that new men and new music possess the 
field and receive the huzzas of the multitude. 
Yet it would be truer to say that the spirit of 
Liszt presides at every pianoforte recital, and 
that the day of his music is coming with the 











enlarging capacities of the public for reproduc- 
tion and apprehension. 

What has been the peculiar service to art of 
Liszt, who, since he left his Hungarian village 
home to receive the adulation of the Viennese 
and the public embrace .of Beethoven, has 
never swerved or stooped in his flight through 
the musical atmosphere? On all hands 
it is admitted to have been the trans- 
formation of the art of pianoforte playing. 
The school of his youth was wedded to 
classicism, that is to a certain respectable 
frigidity of rendering, accurate in tempo, 
formal and unexciting throughout. <A sonata 
of Beethoven under this treatment was like 
a picture from which everything that cast a 
strong light or made a deep shadow had been 
carefully eliminated, in order to attain an 
ideal of flatness. Liszt appeared upon the 
scene with that astonishing endowment which 
enabled him as a child to compass with easy 
power what defeated the most mature musi- 
cians. He visited European capitals, com- 
pelling homage everywhere, adding difficulties 
of his own to the difficulties of the masters in 
the true spirit of the athlete, and giving the 
rein to a wondrous power of improvisation, in’ 
which his brooding temperament found relief. 
The piano was to him not merely an instru- 
ment on which a certain number of scienti- 
fically arranged notes could be produced, but 
a supreme medium of poetic expression. Then 
came Paganini, who so used the violin as to |. 
convince experts that they knew nothing. 
Liszt was caught up in the enthusiasm for the 
great Italian. He saw what development of 
technique had done to heighten violin effects, 
and he turned to his own instrument deter- 
mined to sound its capacities to the bottom. 
The period that followed was one of tre- 
mendous private exertion, and when he 
reappeared in public he was master of his 
instrument in a sense the world had never 
before known. 

Liszt has said that the sensation produced 
by Paganini .can never be repeated, and a 
like judgment is sound in reference to himself. 
It is the noble function of a great transform- 
ing artist to create a standard towards which 
others must strive. Liszt retires from the 
concert-room, but he Teappears in Rubinstein 
and Bulow, and he is likely to remain for 
long the point from which modern piano 
playing in its most highly developed Soop is 
to be traced. 

What the art became in Liszt’s.own case 
very few English musicians can directly know. 
We have to refer to such a critic as Berlioz for 
some indication of the qualities of technique 
which electrified the Parisian public in 1836. 
Among the infinite masses of tone which 
could be distinguished under Liszt’s hands 
were accents and nuances which till then had 
been declared impossible. To these belonged 
a broad and simple melody, long-sounding and 
closely-united notes, bouquets of notes being 
thrown in, but without hardness, and without 
losing their harmonious splendour. Further, 
a succession of melodies in minor thirds, dia- 
tonic runs in the lower and middle parts of 
the instrument, executed staccato with in- 
credible rapidity, brilliant runs, and splendidly 
delineated accompaniments were among the 
distinguishing marks of his style, while in the 





interpretation of such a sonata as Beethoven's 
opus 160, he achieved an effect which was a 
positive revelation, and this without the 
slightest alteration of note or inflection. 

This faculty of winding himself into another 
composer’s thought and faithfully expressing 
it, must be remembered as a counterpoise to 
the rather commonly held opinion that Liszt 
used his magician’s power, not as a Prospero 
sounding the depths of feeling, but as an 
applause-loving worker of wonders. The 
latter view has been strengthened by his 
transference of some of the greatest compo- 
sitions in the world to the pianoforte. One 
who has been thrilled by Beethoven’s splendid 
orchestral poems is apt to regard an attempt 
to render their great vibrations and tone- 
colourings on the piano as an approach to 
profanity. Only those absurdly ignorant of 
Liszt could, however, regard him as being de- 
ficient in reverence. His early admiration for 
Beethoven, indeed, rose to a passion ; and in 
the case of Wagner, who afterwards became 
his son-in-law, there was fully as much respect 
offered to the. musician as to the man. The 


truth is that Liszt believed in the practical 


omnipotence of the piano. As he himself 
phrased it, it was to orchestral compositions 
what steel engravings are to painting—it mul- 
tiplied and diffused. It had the capacity of 
receiving into itself the life of all, of repro- 
ducing the orchestral harmonies and character 
in the main, if not the colouring, and of ex- 
tending and heightening the song. It would 
be rash to say that he has not justified his 
view. By his almost fabulous technique he 
has been enabled to combine a wealth of sub- 
sidiary effect with immense descriptive power. 
And his ornamentation is not mere bravura; 
it often rises to utterance forming part of the 
wider musical language which he has invented. 
Even where the art of the virtuoso seems to 
have overlaid the soul of music, the saving 
power of beauty is seldom wholly absent. 

Liszt’s character as creator of the new 
school of pianists has somewhat overshadowed 
his character as an original producer. There 
are not wanting indications, however, that his 
compositions for orchestra, for pianoforte, and 
for the voice—important in bulk as in quality 
—are to be better known. His shorter pieces 
for the pianoforte seem throbbing with every 
phase of emotion, and the magical aérial 
quality of some of the “ poesies ’’ is only to be 
conveyed in such words as Browning’s : 

“ Oh, lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder anda wild desire.” 

Indeed, Liszt’s work, like his whole career, is 
at once an inviting and a tantalising subject. 
To the unique quality of the one it is as im- 
possible to do justice as to the immense variety 
of interest in the other. Whether we regard 
the technical supremacy and forceful and 
original gifts of the artist, or the polished 
sense, the splendid generosities, the spiritual 
energy and royal temper of the man, we find 
the fulfilment and vindication of his own 
proud saying—“ Génze oblige.” 





Mrs. MIxeMuP heard the music-hall organ before it: 
was taken down, and determined to astonish her 
organist with her knowledge. Last Sunday she said to 
him, after the voluntary, | that he hadn’t | 
‘Bourbon ”’ in his bass, and he really ought to aed 84 
vox populi in his softer passages. 
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HE connection of the key with the pallet 
Hy involves several little pieces of organ 


mechanism. First, the key itself is 

a lever, which, when pressed down, 

raises the opposite end, to which is attached a 
piece of wood (which varies in length accord- 
ing to the different sized instruments) called a 
sticker. This sticker stands in a perpendicular 
position, and in its turn raises a horizontally 
placed lever called a backfall, the opposite end 
of which is thus made to fall, and pulls down 
a thin slip of wood called a tracker, which is 
immediately connected, by the instrumentality 
of what is termed’a pulldown, with the pallet, 
which is thus pulled down or opened, and the 
air admitted through the slider hole to the pipe. 
The arrangement of the pipes on a sound- 
board usually follows the plan of having the 
largest outside and the small ones in the 
centre of the row. There is a very good 
reason for this, because if all the pipes were 
arranged in a row, from greatest to smallest, 
the demand for wind on the bass side of the 
wind chest would be enormously out of pro. 
portion with the rest of the instrument, and 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
supply that side of the instrument with wind. 
Other, though less important considerations, 
also help to decide this, not the least of which 
is that the bass pipes, being the largest and 
the heaviest, all the weight would be thrown 
on the left side, and the room occupied by 
these pipes would be so great that the appear- 


ance of the organ could not be equal. The | 


pipes are therefore arranged alternately at the 
extreme ends of the row, and then continu: 
ously on till the smallest pipes come in the 
centre. For economy of space, the row of 
pipes is not placed quite straight, but alter- 
nately one a little in front and the other 
behind, and are thus made to form a wavy 
instead of a straight line. From the arrange- 
ment of pipes just described, it is clear, as the 
keys do not stand in the same order as the 
arrangement of the pipes, some means have 
to be devised to connect the keyboard action 
with each respective pallet, for according to 
the position of the pipes, of course they cannot 


possibly stand over their respective trackers,” 


and they have consequently to be connected 
by the agency of what is called a roller board. 
This, as the name suggests, is a board covered 
with rollers, which are of varied lengths, 
according to the distance that the end ‘of: the 
tracker is from the pallet or pulldown to 
which it belongs. There is a separate roller 
for each note, and it will be easily understood 
that if a complete set of ‘these little rollers 
which, though formerly made of wood, are 
now usually made of little iron tubes) be fixed 
horizontally on the perpendicular board, and 
have a little projecting arm at each end of the 
roller, and that if the little arm at one end be 
pulled down by the tracker in connection with 
the key, the arm at the other end will be 
made to move downwards, and thus draw 
down the pulldown which is attached to the 
pallet, so. that by these means any key is put 
in connection with its proper pallet, though 
this may be at some considerableidistance, from 








the end of the tracker, Without this roller 
board contrivance it would be almost impossi- 
ble to construct an organ, as: it’ would be 
impossible to arrange for each pipe to stand 
exactly over the corresponding key. This 
was one of the serious difficulties with which 
the early projectors of the organ had’ to con- 
tend, and was one of the chief causes of the 
delay in the reduction of the size of the keys. 
This is, too, one of the great differences in the 
principle of the pianoforte action from that of 
the organ, for in the piano each hammer 
stands immediately over its own key, with 
the exception of the modern overstrung and 
oblique instruments, and is thus much less 
complicated than that of the organ of necessity 
is. This description of the method by which 
the wind is supplied to the pipes, and the 
action necessary to connect the key with the 
pallet, applies to each department of the organ, 
whether it be choir, great swell, or pedal. The 
different keyboards of an organ are capable of 
being connected with each other by means of 
mechanical contrivances called couplers. In 
our next article these will be described at 


length. 
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THE First INSTRUMENTS WITH THE PYANO- 
FORTE KEYBOARD :—THE CLAVICYTHE- 
RIUM, CLAVICHORD, VIRGINAL, SPINET, 
HARPSICHORD, &Cc. 

T is worthy of notice how directly every 
musical instrument that has been con- 
sidered peculiarly European appears to 
have been derived from ancient Asiatic 

instruments. The only exception to this, 

perhaps, is the pianoforte, which, although 
merely a development of the dulcimer, played 
with leather-covered plectra, is converted into 

a new, although not original, instrument by 

the addition of the finger-keys and action. 

This development of the lyre and dulcimer 

into the pianoforte, by the introduction of 

finger-keys for raising many plectra at the 
same time, is of quite recent date, unless there 
were ancient instruments of a different class 
to those already discovered. It seems almost 
incredible that two thousand years should 
have elapsed before so natural an improve- 
ment was introduced, and yet such appears to 
be the fact.. The first keyed instrument was 
the tamboura, but the first with finger-keys 


'was the organ, to which, it is said, Guido 


applied them. 

These keys were like the pedals now used 
in organs, but with divisions only of tones, as 
the semitones were not used until about the 
year 950, when they were introduced in 
Venice, at which place Bernhard, a German, 
first made organ-pedals, or foot-keys, in 1470. 
Although Guido is generally considered to 
have been the inventor, the date of the intro- 
duction of finger-keys ‘cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, for the earliest reliable mention 
of them is in 757 A.D., when Constantine V. 
sent an organ having finger-keys to Pepin, 
King of France, with other valuable presents. 
These keys were at first very similar to the 
carillons of the Netherlands, being four or five 





inches in width, and being struck with the 
clenched fist. : 

The next instrument with finger-keys was 
probably the clavicytherium, or clavitherum 
as it is sometimes termed, which was intro- 
duced about the year 1300 by the Italians, and 
soon imitated in Belgium and Germany. The 
introduction of this instrument was probably 
due to the want felt by composers of some 
instrument which would give, however imper- 
fectly, the effect of an orchestra. A kind of 
harp,.or lyre, of an oblong shape, with catgut 
strings arranged in the form of a half-triangle, 
was therefore introduced, in which the organ- 
keys were employed to raise the hard leather 
plectra for snapping the strings. It was at first 
in an upright position, and Sir John Hawkins 
says that it was brought out a new. inven- 
tion long afterwards under the name of the 
“upright harpsichord.” Subsequently, this 
clavicytherium, or keyed cithara, was placed 
upon supports in a horizontal position. 

Another instrument, deriving its name 
from employing the key (c/avis), was the 
clavichord, which was:in use before, or at the 
same time as the clavicytherium, from which 
it differed, however, both in construction and 
in the manner of producing the tone, the 
strings being of wire, and set in motion by 
striking and pressing .instead of the twanging 
of the leather plectrum: This striking upon 
the string was affected by a piece of brass in 
the shape of a wedge, termed -the ¢angent, 
which was placed at the end of the key 
farthest from the player, in an upright posi- 
tion, just under the part of the string it was 
to strike. 

After the key had been pressed down and the 
brass wedge had struck the string it still pressed 
up against it as long as the finger held the key 
down, raising the string up at that point. 
Thus dividing it, this tangent formed a second 
bridge over which the string passed. At first 
two notes were produced from the same string 
by these tangents striking and stopping the 
string as a violin-player’s finger stops the note 
in different parts, producing varying lengths. 
To prevent the string vibrating on both sides 
of this bridge, the shorter length had either a 
small piece of cloth for a damper, or else a 
strip of list drawn over and under each string, 
which stopped the vibration of the whole 
length directly the finger was raised from the 
key. The tone of the clavichord was ex- 
tremely weak, but most excellent effects could 
be produced from it by an expert performer 
with a light touch. The staccato passages 
could be well rendered, and by pressing down 
the key after the blow had been struck the 
tangent could be made to still further raise 
the string, and by thus slightly sharpening 
the pitch of the note give greater prominence 
to the melody. It was, therefore, much more 


‘capable of expressing the composer’s ideas 


than the early ipianofortes and harpsichords. 
Forkel says that the great Sebastian Bach de- 
lighted in this instrument, as he considered 
it the best for study, and, in general, for pri- 
vate musical entertainment. He found it the 
most convenient for the expression of his 
thoughts, and he did not consider it possible 
to produce such a variety in the gradations 
of tone from any harpsichord or piano as from 
the clavichord. 
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fe ong of Mignon. 


Ween lyrical art, employed upon ever- 
7* fresh and fluid experience of the 
“1 affections, has been as a spell on the 

song-writers of Germany. The genius 
of music‘has taken fire at the burning, ful- 
gent heart of the poet; and to him we 
primarily owe many of the songs which most 
nearly fulfil our ideal of perfection. It should 
be unnecessary to say that there is no * per- 
fect song which has not sprung from the 
thought of one who has kept touch with life 
in its deepest, most eager forms; who has 
had at once the poet’s enlarged capacity of 
fecling, and strength and skill of song-flight. 
Yet of vain effusions, crude in form and weak 
in sentiment, a deplorable amount has been 
set, and continues to be set, to music. For the 
composers of such verse there waits (let it be 
thankfully set down) the fate courted by all 
who squander gifts on worthless things. Only 
to those who rigorously elect to exercise the 
musician's art on the best, and the best alone, is 
given the power to produce music which 
shall live on the lips of generations. 

Goethe’s “ Mignon,” that beautiful creation 
which strangely fascinates the’ imagination of 
every reader of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,” has been 
hung with garlands of song. It is a proof, if 
proof were needed, of the inspirational quality 
of the lyrics Goethe has woven with her life, 
that no one of the numerous musical settings 
could be termed wholly unworthy. The first 
song, “ Kennst du das Land,” has again and 
again unclosed the gates of melody. 

Here, as everywhere, Goethe starts with a 
strong motif. The true power of a poem, he 
once said to Eckermann, is in the motif. He 
wrote love songs because he had lived and 
loved ; war songs he could not write, because 
he did not hate ; and he attached no value to 
poems “snatched out of the air.” In Mig- 
non’s song the motif is the vague yearning for 
a distant home—the yearning of a child of 
the South for sunshine and flowers and 
splendour—a theme which sings of itself. 
Goethe’s careful technique is here seen 
almost at its best, the general construction and 
the details being as true to feeling as the 
central conception from which the poem 
derives its life. Every stroke shows the simple 
forthright power of the artist, resting upon 
fidelity to life and disdainful of imagery. The 
song has, too, the quick transitions of mood 
of which a musician who receives into his 
being the essence of the poetry knows how to 
take advantage, while the break in the move- 
ment of the lines by the recurring question, 
“ Know’st thou it well?” followed by the 
eager affirmative “ Ah, there! ah, there!” 


is a literary device peculiarly suited to musical | 


ends. 
But Mignon’s song has an interest over and 


above its intrinsic worth. In putting the 
lines to fictional use in the opening of the 
third book of “ Wilhelm Meister,’’ Goethe 
describes the fashion of Mignon's singing, 
thus supplying a key to the meaning which 
we are bound to believe those who set the 
words to music would hardly ignore, Listen 


to Goethe's description (Carlyle’s translation). | verses, 











“Mignon began every verse in a stately and 
solemn manner, as if she wished to draw 
attention to something wonderful—as if she 
had something weighty to communicate. In 
the third line her tones become deeper and 
gloomier ; the ‘Know’st thou itwell?’ was 
uttered with a show of mystery and eager 
circumspectness; in the ‘Ah, there! ah, 
there!’ lay a boundless longing; and her 
‘With me must go’ she modified at each 
repetition, so that now it appeared to entreat 
and implore, now to impel and persuade.” 
The interpretative value of this passage would 
probably be best seized by a vocalist, and cer- 
tainly no clearer indication could be desired 
of the variety of meaning to be expressed by 
the song. The composer, however, who has 
to supply the musical language, must model 
his phrases to the required feeling, and there 
may be some interest—probably some fresh- 
ness—in observing how this has been done by 
the four masters, Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Liszt. Beethoven is known to 
have taken immense pains to find songs suit- 
able for music. A conversation is reported in 
which he is made to exclaim angrily : ‘What 
fools our poets are! Here have I been search- 
ing for hours for a poem suitable for composi- 
tion, and not three rational verses have I 
been able to find.” Goethe’s poems, however, 
made the right impression’on him. ‘“ They 
exercise,’ he confessed, “a great sway over me 
—not only by their meaning, but by their 
rhythm also ; it is a language which urges me 
on to composition.” The spontaneity of his 
adoption of Goethe’s words might, indeed, 
have been inferred, 

Beethoven’s treatment of the song of 
Mignon is the best known, and a noble treat- 
ment it is. Like all that left his pen it bears 
the marks of resolute pruning, conveying the 
unique satisfaction to be derived from an art- 
product in which no stroke has been wasted. 
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mnaafeill po peret 

This opening /arghetto phras: is thoroughly 
in the spirit of Goethe, subduing the listener 
with its presage of weighty feeling. In the 
third line this truth to the poet is preserved ; 
a more poignant note being struck by a minor 
transition, while the accompaniment breaks 
into triplets, suggesting the movement of the 
wind among the myrtles and laurels. The 
serious questioning tone is finely maintained 
in the words, “ Know’st thou it well?” unity 
of phrasing being at the same time observed. 
From this point the song bounds away, 
lightly, but purposeful, on a fluent phrase, 
which may be conceived as alternately charged 
with eager entreaty, longing, hope, and ex- 
hortation, Only one departure from the 
order of the poet’s lines is made in the repeti- 
tion of “ Ah, there!’ which lingers, as if un- 
consciously, on the lips, until dispelled by the 
access of deeper feeling introducing the suc- 
ceeding verses. On the whole, Beethoven's 
setting stands foremost for fidelity, combined 
with definite melody and general concision. 
A fuller expression of Goethe can be imagined, 
but not without expansion of the accompani- 
ment, and the use of some liberties with the 











This is, in effect, what Schubert resorted to, 
His enormous facility, which, as Schumany 
said, would have sufficed to set the whole litera. 
ture of Germany to music, betrayed him into 
diffuseness. Many of his songs would haye — 


been better had he known when to write the 
closing double bar, and this remark is true 
of his “ Mignon.” It is planned on similar 
lines to Beethoven’s. 
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Kennst dudas Land wo die 

There is the stately opening and the accele. 
rated time of the concluding lines. The triplet 
accompaniment jis also used, precisely as in 
the Beethoven song. Schubert, however, de. 
velops the latter portion of the verse unduly, 
repeating the lines, and carrying forward the 
words, ‘“ Ah, there!’ on an ascending phrase, 
which tends mainly to declamation. 

The first question expressed in the quota. 
tion above aims at intensity of feeling, an 
endeavour further indicated in the second 
line by a rather ineffective variation, which, 
moreover, the words hardly justify, as up to 
this point they are purely descriptive. The 
effect of the opening cannot be said to be 
specially arrestive (the quality emphasised in 
Goethe’s prose comment), and the phrasing of 
“ Know’st. thou it weli,?” is also wanting in 
force, although the closing chord forms an 
admirable interrogation. A change to the 
relative minor of the dominant imparts an 
imposing quality to the third verse, and the 
return to the original key gains by the con- 
trast. A certain pleasing simplicity and 
urgency also emerge in the closing lines, 
where, by repetition and variation, Schubert 
endeavours to obtain the changing emotion 
Goethe says was expressed in the tones of the 
singer. The prevailing feeling, nevertheless, 
is that Schubert’s experiment with the words 
invites energetic rather than closely expres- 
sive singing ; that as a reflection of the poetry, 
it has not the unimpeachable truthfulness we 
all recognise in the “ Erl-Kénig,” and that in 
his restless accompaniment there is a good deal 
of aimless work. 

When we open Schumann's pages we find, 
for the first time, music befitting the complex 
character of the emotions aroused by Goethe's 
verse. In spite of the aptness of Beethoven’s 
‘setting, and the polished strength of the work- 
manship, the listener feels that possibilities of 
expression are left unexhausted. Schumann 
seems to obtain a more vital utterance, and 
this by an exercise of his characteristic inde- 
pendence. A man of his wide literary culture 
must be held to have been familiar with 
Goethe’s prose, but his music to the song of 
Mignon betrays no inclination to be specially 
guided by the poet’s description— 
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purses 
Kennst dudas Land wo die_ Ci- 
The opening lines are extremely melodious, 
and the melody rings of Schumann in every 
note—obviously they are meant as a fresh, 
spontaneous, and tuneful setting of the words ; 
the composer had not as his leading idea the 
expression of a question freighted with mean- 
ing. As in Beethoven and Schubert, the 


triplet accompaniment begins at the third: 
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line—an adhesion to a familiar device which 
suggests that the means of expressing motion 
and agitation are found rather restricted, even 
by the greatest composers. Unlike Beethoven 
and Schubert, Schumann has treated the song 
in one part, and not in two sections, with an 
accelerated tempo in the last, as the words 
seem to demand. The question, “ Know'st 
thou it well?” is happily expressed, and the 
sense of a shadow crossing the mind at the 
moment of inquiry is obtained by a pardon- 
able repetition. Curiously the “ Ah, there !”’ 
suggests an earlier version by Himmel. There 
js, indeed, more than a _ reminiscence— 
there is an identical progression of notes. The 
concluding line reached by a diminuendo 
seems too plaintive in character, too fixedly 
sad to truthfully intone, as it recurs, all 
Goethe’s words, some of which are far from 
brooding. A more elastic musical setting 
would better have satisfied here. But taken 
asa whole, not as a faithful rendering of indi- 
vidual lines, or of compliance with Goethe's 
prose suggestions, Schumann’s version must 
be admitted to present very fully the general 
sentiment of Mignon’s song. This, it need 
hardly be said, is largely due to the accom- 
paniment. Beethoven’s instrumental part is 
compact, closely developed, yet in parts de-_ 
scriptive. The melody at the same time is 
formal, and might be sung not. ineffectively 
were the accompaniment omitted. In Schu- 
bert the accompaniment is quite as important 
as the voice part, and is absolutely essential to 
it. With Schumann begins the reign of the 
piano. There is a prelude to the verses, and 
the instrument is called upon for affluent har- 
monies in groups of rapidly played notes—a 
form of accompaniment which Schumann fre- 
quently favours. It is improper, however, to 
speak of any of Schumann’s piano parts as an 
“accompaniment.” Voice and instrument are 
with him one, both being essential to the per- 
fection of the song. Of this growth of the 
song-form in his hands “ Mignon” is an ex- 
cellent example. ‘ 
When Liszt's version is placed on the music- 

stand, the first sensation is one of thrilling sur- 
prise : surprise at the expansion given to a 
subject already so fully handled by composers 
of the first rank ; surprise at the wholly 
original character of the expression. A fresh 
mind has gone to Goethe’s verse, and received 
new suggestions, new impulses to musical 
energy. Objections may instantly be taken 
to Liszt’s workmanship. For one thing, his 
song, when brought to the test of dramatic 
truth, has become the utterance of some more’ 
illustrious creation than Goethe’s wandering 
child. A certain air of distinction has been 
imposed on the theme ; affection and longing 
remain, but the pathetic simplicity has 
vanished. Then there creeps in now and 
again the disturbing sense of the audience. 
Such a passage as the descending one in the 
second verse can only be taken as declama- 
tion—vocally effective yet unmeaning; and 
illustrations of a tendency to impress rather 
than to express might also be picked from the 
Plano part. When, however, these objections 
have been dismissed, beauties so resplendent 
disclose themselves that the song may in the 
most scrupulous usage of words be termed 
magnificent, Part of its unique effect arises 








from the sudden passages from phrases. in 
themselves just a trifle bald and suggestive 
of the dry bones of science, to strains of most 
refreshing tenderness. 

The manner of the first question leaves the 
listener startled but cold. No one, however, 
could resist the melody which immediately 
wells forth, touched as it is with a note of 
poignancy. A similarly moving quality is 
gained at the close of the verse by a divergence 
of the main stream of sentiment from the 
desired home to the beloved, protector, father 
at hand—a divergence that an absolute criti- 
cism might condemn, but is surely pardonable 
as here wrought out. Indeed, the whole of the 
setting from the words, “ Ah, there,” is an 
admirableexpression of eagerness and fervency, 
all the more telling, perhaps, that it has been 
delayed by repetitions of the question. One 
of the happiest ideas, although it has no 
warrant in the poem, occurs near the close of 
the song, where the master-thought of each 
verse is linked ina lovely cantabile passage, 
suggesting sadness and tenderness blended in 
reverie. This device has the further value of 
presenting in one group the pictures that had 
been successively drawn, and lends an emphasis 
to the final appeal, “ Hasten there.” The 
repetition, too, in the concluding bars of the 
phrases of personal affection is a liberty fully 
justified in the result. 

Obviously the general scheme of Liszt’s 
setting, the departure from the strophic form, 
have been dictated by the fact that he is wont 
to seek poetic expression in the pianoforte 
rather than in the voice. Still the virtuoso is 
well under control. Unlike Schumann, who 
relies mainly on masses of rich and varied 
harmony, Liszt resorts to free figurations and 
sharp tonal transitions, securing very great 
abundance of detail within a general unity. 
Some of the descriptive work is a little forced, 
but there are passages in a style of happy 
simplicity which this king of the modern 
pianoforte does not always reach. 

The theory may be hazarded that Beethoven 
knew his “ Wilhelm Meister,” and was con- 
sciously governed by it; Schubert was 
acquainted with the lyric only, and fashioned 
it into a song with his usual versatility, and 
something of his usual haste ; Schumann was 
familiar with what Goethe had written by way 
of description, as he -was familiar with all 
German classics, but he chose to cast the song 
in the mould of his individual genius ; Liszt, 
who did not scruple to “ transfer’ Beethoven’s 
symphonies to the pianoforte, was only con- 
cerned to find a poetic conception which drew 
on a not overcharged melodic vein, and gave 
scope to his marvellous power of instrumental 
extension and embellishment. 

Might not a partial revelation of each 
composer’s characteristics be found in these 
settings, where four great musical natures 
have expanded to the one set of ideas? 
Beethoven, strong in artistic restraint and self- 
criticism, seeking with fulness yet without 
effusion to give effect to the poet’s suggestions; 
Schubert, an exhaustless fount of melody, but 
deficient in culture, and exhibiting a variable 
sense of proportion ; Schumann, marvellously 
perceptive of subtle tone-combinations, and 
of “great emotional ardour, weaving the 
original conception into a tone-poem flushed 





with the hues of his own art-nature; Liszt, 
unrivalled in technique, compelling the piano- 
forte by his insistent temperament and iron 
fingers to yield the most varied musical utte- 
rance; laying lordly hands upon diverse 
materials, and conferring on all a distinction 
wholly his. own. 

And what of Goethe's ‘“‘ Mignon "—the way- 
ward child who lives in the fancy of so many 
readers? In Beethoven we seem to get 
nearest to her ; Schubert conceals her yearn- 
ing tones in a heedless rush of declamation ; 
Schumann has added complexity and subtlety 
to her simple longing and tenderness, ‘But 
Liszt's “‘ Mignon” is.a new creation ; we hear 
no longer the footsore wanderer with memories 
of Italy vaguely stirring in her heart ; she. has 
become jewelled, resplendent ; she sings in 
“the grand style.” 

It would have added greatly to the interest 
of this fascinating song of Mignon had Goethe 
expressed an opinion on any one setting. 
Zelter did indeed send him a version through 
Schiller, with a request for the poet’s judg- 
ment. The “Old Jupiter,” however; had at 
the time no one to sing to him ; and there 
remains to us only the piece of imaginary 
musical criticism in ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 
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N the last number of Fors Clavigera, Mr. 
Ruskin discusses school instruction, and 
says, with reference to music, “I would 
first insist on the necessity of a sound 

system in elementary music. Musicians, like 
painters, are almost virulently determined in 
their efforts to abolish the laws of sincerity 
and purity, and to invent, each for his own 
glory, new modes of dissolute and lascivious 
sound. No greater benefit could be conferred 
on the upper, as well as the lower, classes ot 
society than the arrangement of a grammar ot 
simple and pure music, of which the code 
should be alike taught in every school in the 
land. My attention has been long turned to 
this subject, but I have never till lately had 
leisure to begin serious work upon it. During 
the last year, however, I have been making 
experiments with a view to the construction 
of an instrument by which very young 
children could be securely taught the rela- 
tions of sound in the octave; unsuccessful 
only in that form of the lyre which was pro- 
duced for me after months of labour by the 
British manufacturer, was as curious a crea- 
tion of visible deformity as a Greek lyre was 
of grace ; besides, being nearly as expensive 
as a piano. For the present, therefore, not 
abandoning the hope of at last attaining a 
simple stringed instrument, I have fallen back 
—and I think, probably, with final good 
reason—on the most sacred of all musical 
instruments, the ‘ bell.’ Whether the cattle- 
bell of the hills, or from the cathedral tower 
monitor of men, I believe the sweetness of its 
prolonged tone the most delightful and whole- 
some for the ear and mind of all instrumental 
sound,” 
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VII. 

HE Sonata in A minor, known as Opus 
42, is a work of considerable effect. 
The first movement, instead of being 
marked the usual Allegro, is only 
Moderato, and this at once gives an insight 
into its nature, which is more solemn and 
dignified than first movements frequently are. 
It commences with the unusual effect of a 

unison figure for both hands pianissimo, 


fot ara 


which in a way is quite unique, as the unison 
is more often associated with loud, or, at least, 
vigorous tone. This progression is imme- 
diately contrasted by a phrase consisting of 
six detached chords, which have harmony 
rather than melody as their chief feature, and 
which are given with not only an increased 
volume of tone (being marked mf), but at a 
gradually slackening pace. The initial unison 
passage is then repeated in time, a: note higher, 
and still pianissimo, and is again followed by 
an imitation of the six detached chords ral- 
lentando, and with increased tone as before, 
the sixth chord in this case being lengthened 
a beat and made to continue a whole bar, and 
then followed by another harmony of equal 
length which leads to a half close on the 
dominant, the rallentando extending up to 
this point. A dominant pedal with syncopa- 
tions for the alternate hands now follows “a 
tempo,” and two bars of arpeggios for the right 
hand lead to a repetition of pedal syncopa- 
tions and arpeggios in the octave above; after 
which the submediant of the key is held in 
chains for a bar or two, as a bass (not pedal), 
while a transient though bold and decisive 
modulation is made to the key of the minor 
second. For this modulation the submediant 
forms the bass of the dominant seventh of the 
new key which is followed by the tonic har- 
mony of that key, but as the bass is stationary. 
of course, it is in the second inversion. These 
two harmonies occupy only a bar in duration, 
and while the bass is repeated in the same 
octave, they are repeated an octave higher, 
then again in their original position, then 
once more in the octave above, but this time 
with altered notation, which converts what 
was a dominant seventh into a German sixth 
on the submediant of the original key. 

This move shows the master hand, and the 
classics abound in instances of similar effects, 
though one well-known case occurs to the 
writer's mind more forcibly than others, and 
that is in Beethoven's Pathétique Sonata, 
where after the repetition of the first part of 
the first movement (and be it remembered 
the introduction forms no part of, but 
merely prefaces the first movement), an in- 
terpolation of four bars of introductory matter 
is inserted ; and in the third bar of this is in- 
troduced a change of harmony from that in the 
second bar, which compares closely in the 
freshness of its effect with the point in ques- 
tion in Schubert. It is singular to notice how 
that in his reprise of this matter Schubert has 
chosen to leave it in its first notation, so that 


it appears at that place as a dominant seventh 
irregularly resolved (that is, not resolved on 
tonic harmony), instead of in the more correct 
way of a German sixth on the submediant, as 
he allowed it to appear at the outset. Ifthe 
immediate surroundings had been in any way 
different there might have been some good 
reason for this, but just at this spot, though 
there has been plenty of change a few bars 
back, it is note for note the same with that 
exception. It affords a proof that these 
geniuses did not stop to consider much as to 
the derivation of a chord, or as to what was 
the correct harmony to follow under certain 
exigencies of notation, but set down that 
notation which came first to their mind, as 
they had more important work to do in pen- 
ning their ideas down before they had _ flown, 
than in stopping to study the orthodox dress 
in which certain harmonies should appear. 

Following this German sixth are a few 
tonic and dominant harmonies which lead to 
a full close in the original key, and this may 
be said to close the first subject proper. 

This close is effected in a bold and brilliant 
manner, by firm and full chords which give 
fullemployment to both hands. The vigorous 
nature of this part receives relief now after 
another telling figure. 
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by an alternation of tonic and dominant har- 
monies, softly and lightly played, which, with 
the figure quoted, occupies two bars. These 
two bars are given twice in the tonic key of 
A minor, and then twice in the relative key 
of C major, which it is not Schubert’s'intention 
to establish here, but merely to lead to; for 
he now clothes the already-quoted figure with 
the dominant harmony of C major, about 
which he dallies with chromatic harmonies, 
which merely augment the interest for the 
incoming key of C, in which he now. enun- 
ciates his second subject. This is made to 


used no less than eight times in the last few 
bars, and is followed by arpeggios which sug- 
gest their derivation from the arpeggios over 
the pedal in the first subject. _ This plan, 
which covers four bars of ground, is then 
repeated a note higher in the key of D minor, 
and worked round again to C major by the 
continued assistance of the same figure. This 
may be called the close of the first part of the 
second subject. Next comes a repetition of 
that first part in spirit though not in letter. 
This is accomplished by utilising the same 
harmonies, but altering the arrangement. of 
them. What before was crotchets for the left 
hand and quavers for the right now become 
the reverse. And yet this is. no. mere re- 
versing of the hands, for the passages are 
otherwise changed, intervals being inverted 
and repeated notes changed into arpeggio. 
Such a change does this produce that an inex- 
perienced student might look twice or thrice 
before he perceived that the one sentence was 
constructed on the outlines of the other. The 





second subject may be said to be completed 


open with the same figure which has been; 


with this different edition of the first portion; 
and after a break and a soft imitation of the 
last two fortissimo harmonies with another 
still more extended break, the first Jianissimg 
sentence of the first subject is now given in 
the unusual key of the tonic minor to the 
major key at present established, and is fol. 
lowed by the succeeding matter extended 
somewhat to a close on the major chord of 
the dominant. Then follows in the major 
key of C again a few bars of closing matter, 
consisting mainly of developments of the 
figure already so much used, and an alterna. 
tion of tonicand dominant harmonies (the use 
of which at this point to make full. cadences is 
all to the purpose), together with a unison 
progression originated from the unison figure 
with which the sonata opens,. The first part 
of the first movement is thus brought to an 
appropriate and effective close in the key of 
the relative major, and with the single ad- 
dition of the chord of the dominant of the 


whole movement has now to be made. 

The second portion of the first. movement. 
opening with the free fantasia next requires 
our consideration. Schubert begins this part 
with an alternately moderately loud and very 
soft alternation of that unison progression at 
the close of the first part, which was originated 
from. the initial phrase of the Sonata. This 
is in the original key of A minor, a key which 
having been already utilised in the previous 
work. so much, would be. best for monotony's 
sake to be avoided here. The student is recom- 
mended not to copy Schubert in this particular, 
for all writers on form are agreed in advising 
a start at this point in some nearly related 
key to the original, bnt not in either that of 
the first or second subject, as relief is now de- 
sirable. Towards the end of these unison 
passages Schubert works round to a half close 
in the key of D minor, in which he now intro- 
duces the initial pzanissimo phrase, but this time 
marked ppp instead of pp ; and instead of being 
given out in unison by both hands, the left. is 
allowed to alternately repeat the notes of tonic 
and dominant (of prevailing key) by way of 
double pedal. Through a brief modulation to 
E flat, we are now landed in the key of F 
minor, in which tonality it is the composer's 
intention to remain for a little time. Up to 
this point quavers have been the fastest note 
used, with the exception of grace notes. But 
here Schubert commences a more rapid move- 
ment (semiquavers) by giving a tremolo be- 
tween two notes of the continuing harmony 
to the right hand, while the left hand has the 
more important duty of giving out the same 
initial subject which opened the Sonata, only 
in this case it gets some extension, until it 
rests awhile on a stationary note, when it 
becomes the turn of the tremolo to be sta- 
tionary no longer, but to move about as in 
duty bound, while the bass is still, to keep up 
the listener’s interest in the music. Schubert 
develops the idea thus set on foot, by the 
additional aid of scale passages and arpeggios, 
until he at last lands on the harmony of the 
dominant seventh of F sharp minor. After a 
break of three-quarters.of a bar, the opening 
/ subject of the Sonata now appears in this 
new. key, but instead . of . in. unison, it 
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led round to a close on the dominant of A 
minor, in which key now occurs a repetition 
of this canonical treatment of the subject, but 
closing this time on the dominant of C minor. 
In this key the figure is again started, but in 
quite a different way—it being accompanied 
by thirds on the left hand, instead of the 
canonical imitation—and instead of leading 
round to a new key it remains in the same 
for several bars. From this point Schubert 
works round to the original key of A minor, 
after which the modulation to the key 
of the minor second is reproduced exactly 
as it occurred in the first part, with the full 
close showing the end of the first subject in 
like manner. We should here draw atten- 
tion to certain peculiarities in Schubert’s 
form, which might be called (without much 
want of deference to his genius) irregularities 
or departures from the generally accepted 
outlines of the classic form of the Sonata, as 
followed by Haydn and Mozart, and their 
contemporaries or followers. This consists in 
the non-production of the first subject proper 
in the original key in the reprise at the close 
of the free fantasia portion. In this move- 
ment it is a little difficult to define the exact 
place where the free fantasia ends and the 
reprise begins. Ata first glance it would be 
easy to think that it took place at the first 
repetition in A minor of the canonical treat- 
ment of the leading idea, and which is first 
carried out in the key of F sharp minor. That 
this cannot be so is, however, proved by the 
transitory nature of this return to the original 
key, which, in this case, lasts only four bars 
before it is wheeled round again into that of 
C minor. If we could accept these editions 
of the initial subject as representing the reprise 
(though this cannot consistently be done, on 
account of the wandering from key to key, 
instead of remaining in that of the sonata), 
then the following passages of arpeggios over 
syncopated basses might be accepted as repro- 
ducing the idea introduced over the pedal 
note in the first part, and immediately after 
the second “un poco ritard;” though in 
this case, instead of being reproduced in the 
initial key, they are made the means of modu- 
lating back to that key after ths last announce- 
ment of the initial phrase in C minor.. So that 
the original key does not bscome thoroughly 
established till all reproduction of the first 
subject is accomplished. It is in these par- 


ticulars that this movement’ departs some- | 
what from th2 accepted lines of the sonata | 
form ; for all this portion which we have been | 
considering looks like a continuation of the | 


free fantasia on account of its modulations, 
yet it is the only reproduction of the ideas of 
the first subject that offer themselves at the 


tight place for acceptation as reprise. Another | 
line of reasoning, which would accept from | 
that point where the initial key really does. 


become established as the reprise, would be 


inconsistent also ; as preparations are imme-| 


diately made for a departure from the. key 
which has at last been defined, for that of the 
tonic major in which the second subject is 
now enunciated, and this would bz unreason- 
able as the reprise (as far as the first subject is 
concerned), for it would consist of only four 
bars reproduction in original key cf matter 
displayed in the first part. . 


The more consistent. way of describing it, is 
to say that Schubert did not elect to put his 
reprise of matter belonging to the first subject 
in the initial key, after the customary method, 
but chose instead to place it in other keys to- 
wards the close of the free fantasia, part of 
which it thus seems to forma portion. Our 
examination of this movement has now 
reached the reprise of the second subject, 
both portions of which are produced’ intact 
(as if to atone for the mutilated reappearance 
of the first subject) in the major key of the 
tonic, so that what was in the key of C major 
in the first part, appears now in A major. This 
is followed too, very closely now, for the C 
minor portion of the first part now appears in 
A minor. After this, is reproduced what was 
the closing section in the key of C in the first 
part, but here it does not appear, as would 
naturally be expected, in the key of A minor, 
but instead of it a surprise is effected into the 
key of F major in a bold and startling way. 

Schubert here does not hesitate to make 
daring use of consecutive fifths and octaves, the 
octaves, too, receiving special prominence by 
their position in the extreme parts. The_re- 
petition of these two sentences, with a repe- 
tition of the consecutives also, is curtailed by 
| two bars in comparison with the corresponding 

music of the first part, for there it was per- 
mitted to occupy seven bars, but here only 
| five. The pointed repetition of. these conse- 
| cutives makes it very evident that, instead of 
being an oversight on the composer’s part to 
admit them, they were unmistakably in- 
tended. 


A OWateR Parade 
in Munich. 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 





——io: 





nN Germany music forms an essential part 
of every pleasure. There is no solemn 
“ Commers”’ of students, no: jolly festival 
of the “ Turners,” no horse-race, no re- 
gatta, and no national festival without music. 
Even in so serious a matter as German 
militarism music plays a great part ; the bands 
of the army are carefully cultivated, and prob- 
ably excel those of every other country. 
I said this to a friend of mine, your country- 
man, and at his request showed him one of 
our watch parades in Munich. 





Westrolled along the Royal palace, through 
the Residenz Strasse, and finally took our 
stand in front of the Feldherrnhalle, or Loggia, 
on the Odeonsplatz. There were here groups 
of students, with caps of various colours, and 
officers on spirited horses. The clock struck 
twelve (noon), and the crowd on the place 
rapidly increased. Students come from their 
colleges, bank clerks and employées of estab- 
lishments which close at this hour hasten to 
indulge their love of music before dining; 
artists, conspicuous by their unconventional 
dress, come to the parade, joining their friends 
‘subsequently at dinner. It'is' unnecessary ‘to 
say that the fair sex are also sufficiently repre- 
sented. Pa ey ge: 

- ~ And now comes the band, and the soldiers 





who have to relieve the guard, to the strains 





of a fine march, entitled the ‘ Mussinan”’ 
march (after Colonel Mussinan). After having 
relieved the guard, the band mounts the steps 
of the “ Feldherrnhalle,” and the concert 
commences. We enjoy the “ Brantchor ” out 
of “ Lohengrin,” executed vety charmingly; 
a divertimento upon “Carmen,” and the 
“ Pilgerchor ” of “ Tannhauser” formt rest 
of the programme. 

The windows of the neighbouring houses 
are filled with people, and the perfect silence 
of the crowd during the concert evinces the 
deep interest taken in the music. 

“ How many men are there in such bands-?”’ 
asks, my friend. 

According to a new regulation the bands of 
the German Army must dot number more 
than forty-eight men. Before this regulation 
was made some bands contained as many as 
seventy bandsmen. For private concerts, 
which must not interfere with the official con- 
certs, the bands are even now sometimes 
augmented to this number, 

“What kind of musicians are the bands- 
men ?” a 

As you know, every German must be a 
soldier if he is fit for service. Young 
musicians generally get through their studies 
at their eighteenth or nineteenth year, and 
take soldier’s service before being conscripts. 
In doing so they may choose their regiment, 
provided the bandmaster wants them., These 
young musicians now pass through another 
more practical and more severe school at the 
regiment, and for playing at unofficial concerts 
they get a small remuneration, which affords 
them a rather meagre existence. 

In exceptional cases, however, there are 
regular wages paid. If there is a vacancy for 
a prominent instrument, the bandmaster has 
to get his man at fixed wages according to the 
standard price, which he probably partly pays 
from his own salary. The bandmasters have 
not only to maintain a high quality in the 
official concerts, they have to keep up their 
reputation in their private undertakings,which 
turn out to be sometimes more lucrative than 
the official engagement. It has therefore 
happened that a band performed better in 
string-concerts than in ‘its official parade- 
performances, because the bandmaster, seeing 
more business could be done with a string- 
orchestra, admitted as many violinists, etc., as 
was necessary to accomplish hisscheme. The 
string musicians had, of course, to know a 
band instrument besides, but could not do as 
well on it as on their fiddles, 

Cavalry and Artillery regiments have 
brass bands only, and some of them are really 
excellent. 

The business of private orchestras is, of 
course, greatly injured by the military, 
as the latter have an advantage in the 
fixed salary for the official service. They 
have the further advantage of the choice of 
young and good musicians, who desire to serve 
inthe band instead of under arms ; and finally, 
they profit not a little by the stringency of 
military discipline. 

I have indeed been told that a somewhat 
unmusical colonel insisted upon having several 


‘prominent members of his band arrested, 


though they were engaged to play in an im- 
portzat evening performance. 
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Robert and Ofara 


Sefumann, 


FLORESTAN'S STORY. 


a an 


Ry MONCURE D. CONWAY, M.A, 


) 
l 
N every person’s memory there are niches fixed, 
q and in those niches are sacred persons. These 
2b are such as never obtruded themselves upon 
you, staining the pane through which their 
light shone with their own images, but who became 
perfectly transparent to the word they uttered, the 
song they sang, or the work they did. Sucha 
sacred person to me is the gifted woman who first 
interpreted for me Schumann’s Albums. Many 
years ago it was, as she told me, that she one 
day stood unperceived in the half-open door of 
her master, near the lesson-hour, and heard him 
softly rendering a theme which stole far into 
places of her heart, which had been awaiting its 
spell unconsciously. Presently he felt that there 
was a listener, and, hastily brushing away a tear, 
he placed the music in a far corner of the room, 
away from his »¢éferforre. She confessed that, 
afterwards, when he was not present, she had 
looked on that which he evidently desired to 
conceal. She saw written, in pencil, upon it, 
« Sternenkranz.’’ Thenceforth shops and cata- 
logues were ransacked, but no ‘‘ Sternenkranz’”’ 
was found—the word was evidently her master’s 
own fancy ; so she summoned all her heroism one 
day, when Herr Otto complained of her 
indifference to the pieces he set before her, and 
informed him that she should perish at his feet, 
unless he would give her ‘‘Sternenkrans.’’ Of 
course her guilt was manifest, and Herr Otto, in 
a spasm of anger at ‘prying women,’’ as he 
called them, brought out the treasure, and with 
it others of a very rare album of Schumann’s, to 
which he had given no names, leaving them to 
whisper their own names to each soul that could 
receive them: ‘Star-Wreath’’ it might be to 
one, ‘‘ Bower of the Lilies’? to another. It was 
the same as with that white stone, which the Seer 
of Patmos saw,—within it ‘fa name written which 
no man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it.’’ 

This piece was to the lady a touch of consecra- 
tion. Thenceforth she was known among us as 
‘the Schumanite woman.’’ I verily believe that 
to-day, next to the divine Clara herself, she is 
the best interpreter of Robert Schumann’s works 
living; and if the love she has obtained for him 
is not as universal, it is just as fervent. Many 
silent and holy hours have I sat communing, 
through her, with him whom the Germans love to 
call their Tone-poet ; and the music remained to 
clothe with the full vesture of romance the meagre 
paragraphs of the journals which hinted his love, 
his sorrow, and at length his insanity and death. 
More, however, I long to know of him, of the wed- 
lock of these Brownings of music; and more I 
came to know, in the way which, with this preface, 
1 now proceed to relate. 

A bitter December evening found me tumbling 
through snow and ice to accommodate a certain 
lyceum in one of our north-western cities. Cold 
winds from over the Lakes made me wish that 
the Modern Athens had kept its lecture-system at 
home; for it has always seemed to me, that, 
wherever this has gone, her eastern storms have 
gone with it. Such ugly thoughts were shamed, 
however, by the beaming welcome which shone 


from the face of the kindest of landladies, and 
at length completely thawed out of me by the 
glowing fire to which she introduced me, and 
which animated the cosiest of rooms. Why has 
not some poet celebrated the experience of thaw- 
ing? How deliciously each fibre of the thawee 
responds to the informing ray, evolving its own 
sweet sensation of release until all unite in a soft 
choral reverie! Carried thus, in a few moments 
from the Arctic to the Tropic, I thought, as dear 
Heine says, my ‘‘ sweet nothing-at-all thoughts,”’ 
until a subtle breath of music won me back to life. 

Heavens! what is that? A strain, strong and 
tender, pressed its way into the room, soothed my 
temples, then broke over me in a shower of pearls. 
Confused, I started up; and it was some moments 
before I understood that the music proceeded from 
the room adjoining mine in the hotel. Not alto- 
gether unfamiliar was the theme ; the priestess of 
whom I have spoken had once brought it from the 
Holy of Holies, when she was appointed to stand, 
and now, remembering, I broke out with the word, 
‘* Florestan!” . 

As I uttered it the music ceased with the dreary 
fall of an octave. Whether the musician had 
heard the exclamation, or whether such a terrible 
termination was in the music, I knew not: ‘the 
latter was quite probable, for, alas! such fearful 
Icarus-falls are not rare in poor Schumann’s music. 
However, I did not consider long, but, rising 
quickly, passed into the hall, and knocked gently 
at the door of the next room. 

‘“‘Enter,’’ replied a voice, eagerly, but softly. 

Enter I did, and stood before a man of about 
forty winters. His face was so swart that I could 
see only the German in the blue eye, and at once 
imagined that a stream of Plutonic fire had 
streamed into his veins from some more Oriental 
race. I stammered out an apology for my intru- 
sion, but told him how irresistible were such subtle 
threads as Schumann's “‘ Carnival ’’ had projected 
through the walls which separated our rooms. 

‘¢ Florestan,’’ I said, ‘‘ was too much for me.”’ 

Then his eye lighted up as might that of some 
Arctic voyager, which, having for months rested 
only on the glittering scales of the ice-dragon 
coiled about him, is suddenly filled with the warm 
spread of the Polar sea. Taking my hand, he said— 

‘In me, wanderer that 1 am, in me, with the 
Heimweh in my heart never to be stilled but in 
that home where Schumann has already gone, you 
see Florestan.”’ 

‘‘ Louis Boehner! ”’ 

Filled with wonder, and scarcely knowing what 
I did, I took a little piece of paper, which he 
unwrapped from many folds and placed in my 
hands. On it these words were written :— 

‘‘ Peace and joy attend thee, Louis Boehner !/ 
and mayest thou never want for such a friend 
as thou has been to ROBERT SCHUMANN.”’ 

I could say no word; never have I felt a pro- 
founder emotion than when I drew so near one 
whose brow Art had crowned with a living halo. 

Students of German music and composers will 
need no word to bring before them the fulness 
of this incident. But to others I may briefly 
mention some facts connected with Schumann’s 
‘‘Carnival, or Scézes Mignonnes, on Four 
notes.’’ Not by any means representing the 
pure depth of Schumann’s soul, this strange 
medley is yet pregnant with historic associations. 
The composer wrote it in his young days, string- 
ing twenty-two little pieces on four letters com- 
posing the name of Asch, a town of Saxony, 
‘‘whither,’? according to Sobolewski, ‘‘ Schu- 
mann's thoughts frequently strayed, because 
at that time there was an object there interesting 
to his sens:tive soul.’’ In the letters A, S, C, H, 
it must be remembered that the H in German 
stands for our B natural, and §S or es for E flat. 

The Leipsic ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ’’ was 
begun and for ten years edited by Schumann, in 
what spirit we may gather from his own words :— 








‘‘ The musical state of Germany at that time was 
not very encouraging. On the stage Rossini yet 
reigned, and on the piano Herz and Hiintey 
excluded all others. And yet how few years had 
passed since Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert 
lived among us! - True, Mendelssohn’s star Was 
ascending, and there were wonderful whispers of 
a certain Pole, Chopin; but it was later that 
these gained their lasting influence. One day 
the idea took possession of our young and hot 
heads. Let us not idly look on; take hold, and 
reform it; take hold, and the Poetry of Art shall 
be again enthroned !’’ Then gathered together a 
Protestant-league of music, whose Luther and 
Melanchthon in one was Schumann. The Devil at 
which they threw thir inkstands and semibreves 
was the Philistines, which is the general term 


|} amongst German students, artists, poets, etc,, 


for prosaic, narrow, hard, ungenial, commonplace 
respectabilities. ‘‘ Young Germany ’’ was making 
itself felt in all coérdinate directions: forming 
new schools of plastic Art in Munich and Dresden 


/—a sharp and spirited Bohemian literature at 


Frankfort, under the lead of Heine and Boerne; 
and now, music being the last to yield in Germany, 
because most revered, as it is with religion in 
other countries, a new vitality brought together 
in Kihne’s cellar in Leipsic the revolutionists, 
‘who talked of Callot, Hoffmann, and Jean Paul, 
of Beethoven and Franz Schubert, and of the 
three foreign Romanticists beyond the Rhine, the 
friends of the new phenomenon in French poetry, 
Victor Hugo.” This wasthe Davzdsbund, or League 
of David (the last of the ‘‘Scénes Mignonnes” 
is named ‘Marche des Davidsbundler contre 
les Philistines’’), An agreeable writer in the 
‘“‘Weimarer Sonntagsblatt’’ has given us a fine 
sketch of this company, which we will quote. 
‘The head of the table was occupied by a 
lively, flexible man of middle age, intellectual in 
conversation, and overflowing with sharp and 
witty remarks, He was the instructor of more 
than one of the young musicians around him, 
who all listened to his observations with profound 
attention. He was very fond of monopolising the 
conversation and suffering himself to be admired. 
For he called many a-young, highly promising 
musician his pupil, and had, besides, the certain 
consciousness of having moulded his daughter 
Clara, at that time a girl of fourteen, into a 
prodigy, whose first appearance delighted the 
whole world, and whose subsequent artist-activity 
became the pride of her native city, Leipsic. By 
his side sat a quiet, thoughtful young man of 
twenty-three, with melancholy eyes. But lately a 


‘student in Heidelberg, he had now devoted 


himself entirely to music, had removed to Leipsic, 
and was now a pupil of the ‘old schoolmaster,’ 
as the father of Clara Wieck liked to be called. 
Young Robert Schumann had good reasons to be 
melancholy. After long struggles, he had only 
been able to devote himself eritirely to music 
comparatively late in life, and had been obliged 
to pass a part of his precious youth in studies 
which were as uncongenial as possible to his artist- 
spirit. He had finally decided for the career of 
a virtuoso, and was pursuing the siudy of the 
piano with an almost morbid zeal, when the 
disabling of one of his fingers, a consequence of 
his over-exertions, obliged him to give up this 
career for ever. He did not yet suspect that this 
accident would prove fortunate for him in the end, 
by directing him to his true vocation, composition. 
Perhaps, too, it was the first germ of love, in the 
garb of admiration for the wondrous talent of 
Clara, which made young Robert ‘so quiet and 
dreamy. His companions were all the more 
lively. There sat the eccentric Louis Boehner,’ 
who long ago had served as the model. for 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s fantastic pictures. Here 
J. P. Lyser, a painter by profession, but a poet 


* The ‘ Florestan” of the ‘Scenes Mignonnes” “Chiara” 
Clara herself ; ‘‘ Eusebius” was Robert Schumann. 
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as well, and a musician besides. Here Carl 
Bauck, the indefatigable yet unsuccessful com- 
poser of songs—now, in his capacity of critic, the 
paper bugbear of the Dresden artists. He had 
just returned from Italy, and believed himself in 
‘sion of the true secret of the art of singing, 


possess! i ' fl 5 
the monopoly of which every singing-master is 


wont to claim for himself. C. F. Becker, too, the 


eminent organist, belonged to this circle, as well 
as many more young and old artists of more or 
less merit and talent.’’ 

Florestan then stood before me; and with him, 
although invisible, stood that sacred circle, which 
had unconsciously borne within it the germs of so 
many future sorrows and glories. 

“With him,’’ said Louis Boehner, ‘‘I began 
life, when we were boys together at Heidelberg ; 
with him I stood when the dawn of a better day 
which since has blessed hill and vale, was 
glowing for his eye alone; this breast held his 
sorrows and his hopes, when he was struggling to 
reach his Clara; these hands saved him when, 
in his madness, he cast himself into the Rhine; 
these eyes dropped their hot tears on his eyelids 
when they were closed in death.’’ . Overcome by 
his emotion, he sat down and sobbed aloud. 

At that moment, hearing my name called 
loudly in the hall, I went out, and was informed 
that my audience was waiting at the lyceum, 
and had been waiting nearly fifteen minutes ! 
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NEXT morning, bright and early, I was in the 
artist-pilgrim’s room, listening to that which it 
thrilled him to tell and me to hear. And first he 
told me the story of Schumann’s love. 

The ‘old schoolmaster,’’ Wieck, trained his 
daughter more ambitiously than judiciously ; and, 
indeed, none but one of the elect would ever have 
survived the tasks imposed on her childhood 
—indeed she had no childhood; at the piano 
she was kept through all the bright days, roving 
only from scale to scale, when she should have 
been roving from flower to flower. At length her 
genius asserted itself, and she entered into her 
destiny ; thenceforth flowers bloomed for her out 
of exercise-books, and she could touch the notes 
which were sun-burst, and those which were 
mosses beneath them ; from this training she came 
before the best audience in Germany, and stood 
a sad-eyed, beautiful child of fourteen summers, 
and by acclamation was crowned the Queen of 
the piano. At her performance of Beethoven’s 
F Minor Sonata, Grillparzer was inspired to write, 
the following verses :— 


“A weird magician, weary of the world, 
In sullen humor locked his charms all up 
Within a diamond casket, firmly clasped, 
And threw the key into the sea, and died. 
The manikins here tried with all their might ; 
In vain! no tool can pick the flinty lock ; 
His magic arts still slumber, like their master. 
A shepherd’s child, along the sea-shore playing, 
Watches the waves, in hurrying, idle chase. 
Dreaming and thoughtless as young maidens are, 
She dippeth her white fingers in the flood, 
And grasps, and lifts, and holds it | ’Tis the key. 
Up springs she, up, her heart still beating higher. 
The casket glances, as with eyes, before her. 
The key fits well, up flies the lid. The spirits 
All mount aloft, then bow themselves submissive 
To this their gracious, innocent sweet mistress, 
Who with white fingers guides them in her play.” 








Franz Liszt remembered his enthusiasm of that 
period, and many years afterwards wrote in his 
extravagant way,—‘‘ When we heard Clara Wieck 
in Vienna, fifteen years ago, she drew her hearers 
after her into her poetic world, to which she 
floated upwards in a magical car drawn by electric 
sparks and lifted by delicately prismatic, but 
nervously throbbing winglets.’’ 

The first, perhaps, to recognise the surpassing 
ability of that child was the young editor of the 
«« Zeitschrift,’? Robert Schumann. On her first 
appearance, he wrote,—‘‘ Others make poetry, 
— she is a poem.” And_svon afterwards, 
—‘‘She early lifted the veil of Isis. The child 
looks calmly up,—the man would, perhaps, be 
dazzled by the brilliancy.’’ 

From this moment there was an elasticity and 
purpose about the young composer, the secret of 
which no one knew, not even. himself... Like one 
caught in the whorls of some happy dream, who 
will not pause to ask, ‘‘Whither?'’ he poured 
out before this child the half-revealed hopes 
striving within him; an equal spell was woven 
about her ingenuous and earnest heart, and their 
souls were joined in that purple morning; in due 
time they were to be rather clenched, through 
pain. It was under this baptismal touch of Love 
that Schumann wrote his first sonata—‘‘ Florestan 
and Eusebius.’’ It gained him at once a fame 
with all from whom fame was graceful. 

In the light of this period of his life must be 
interpreted those wonderful little ‘‘ pieces ’’ which 
mystify whilst they fascinate; without it their 
meaning is as strange as their names. Often did 
he say,—‘‘I can write only where my life is in 
unison with my works.’’ ‘‘ Listen now to these,”’ 
said Florestan, as he opened an album and struck 
the piano; ‘‘these are the voices of a new life.’’ 
The ‘ Alternatives,’’ with song; ‘‘ My peace is 
o’er’’; ‘‘ Evening Thoughts ’’ ; ‘‘ Impromptus,’’ 
(whose first theme was written by Clara): these 
seemed like the emotion of some newly winged 
aspirant released from its chrysalis, resting on its 
first flower. 
abysses Love moves on. Florestan ceased, and 
there was a long silence; and then he told the 
unspeakable portion of his ‘story by performing 
these two: ‘ Sternenkranz,’’ ‘*Warum.’’ Who 
has ever scaled the rapture of the former, or 
fathomed the pathos of the latter ? Every summit 
implies its precipice; and the star-wreath that 
crowned Love was snatched at by the Fate which 

‘soon burdened two hearts with the terrible 
questioning, Wherefore ? 

Thus: before these two were fully conscious of 
the love they bore each other, the shrewd eye 
of old Wieck had caught a glimpse of what was 
coming to pass. He had educated this girl to be 
an artist to bring 42m fame; alas, it must be 
confessed that he thought also of certain 
prospective thalers. Willing as he was that all 
Leipsic should admire his danghter, he did not like 
the enthusiasm of the ‘Zeitschrift.’”’ He then 
began to warn Clara against ‘‘ this Faust in modern 
garb, who, when he had gained one finger, would 
soon have the whole hand, and finally the poor soul 
into the bargain!’’ Stupid old schoolmaster, 
though shouldst have known that it is Mephis- 
topheles, and not Faust that women hate ! 

The old man, finding that his warnings were of no 
avail, forbade all acquaintance, forbade Robert’s 
visits to his house. Then, inaugurating at ofice 
Clara’s career as a virtuoso, he took her to Vienna. 

No wonder that, when she appeared there, it 
was to be as the priestess of Beethoven. It takes 
something besides an academy to train artists up to 
Beethoven. Robert was forbidden to write to her; 
but the ‘“‘ Schwirmbriefe of Eusebius to Chiara,” 
utterly unintelligible to the general reader of 
the ‘‘ Zeitschrift,’’ who, doubtless, fancied that its 
editor had gone mad, were quite clear to a certain 
little lady in Vienna, who consequently pined less 
than her father had anticipated. 


But faster than planets through the | 





‘“« Amid all our musical soul-feasts,’”” he 
writes, ‘‘there always peeps out an angel-face 
which more than resembles a certain Clara. Why 
art thou not with us? (Warum/) And how 
thou wilt have thought of us last night, from the 
‘Meeresstille ’ to the flaming close of the A major 
symphony! I also thought of thee then, Chiara, 
pure one, bright one, whose hands are stretched 
towards Italy, whither thy longing draws thee, 
but thy dreamy eyes still turned to us.” 

At length a sun-burst. In 1840 appeared the 
first number of Schumann’s ‘‘ Myrthen,’’ whose 
dedication, Secner geliebten Braut, breaks forth 
in the passionate and beautiful song,—‘‘ Thou my 
soul, O thou my heart !’’ 

But this word ZBrau¢ means Bride in the 
German sense of ‘‘ affianced ’’ ;.and although the 
joy of this relation passed over Schumann like the 
breath of a Tropic, bringing forth, amongst other 
gorgeous fruits, his glorious First Symphony 
which someone has well called the Symphony of 
Bliss, yet, ere this bliss was more than an elusive 
vision, the two passed through fierce wildernesses, 
and drank together of bitter Marahs. ‘ But of 
all this,’’ said Florestan, ‘‘ you will know, if you 
have the right to know, from these,"’—his ‘‘ Voice 
from Afar,’’ and his ‘‘ Night-Pieces."’ 

Neither of us dared break the silence claimed 
by these exquisite pieces when they ceased ; we 
shook hands and parted without a word. 
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BuT ‘another mystery about the loved and lost 
master, which I long to have revealed, would not 
let me leave the city. In the afternoon I sought 
Boehner, and asked him to walk with me. As 
soon as we had alluded to the one subject that 
bound us together, I requested him to tell me, 
what had not yet’ been given to the world, the 
details of Schumann’s insanity and death. 

Then, as one who takes up a heavy burden to 
bear it, he proceeded :— 

‘‘ The heart of Robert Schumann was a lyre so 
delicate, and with strings so sensitive, that the 
effect of his pains and his joys, both always in 
extremes, was as if you gave an olian harp to 
be swept now by a cold north wind and now by a 
hot sirocco. His spirit wore on to the confines 
of his flesh, and was not warmly covered thereby, 
but only veiled. Under his grief he seemed 
stronger; but’ when his joy came, when Clara 
was his own, and went through Europe with him, 
giving expression to the voices within, which, to 
him, had been unutterable,—then we saw that 
the emotions which would have been safe, had 
they been suffered to well up gently from the first, 
could come forth now only as a fierce and per- 
haps devastating torrent. 

‘« Schumann saddened his intimate friends by 
times of insanity, five or six years before the world 
at large knew anything of it. At such times he 
imagined himself again cruelly separated from 
the patient and tender being who never left his 
side; and he would write pieces full of distraction, 
in the midst of each of which, however, some 
touchingly beautiful theme would float up, like a 
fair island through seething seas. Then there 
were longer intervals, of seven and eight months, 
in which he was perfectly sane; at which times 
he would write with a wearing persistence which 
none could restrain: he would put our advice 
aside gently, saying,—‘ A long life is before me; 
but it must be lived in a few years.’ And, indeed, 
the works which have reached farthest into hearts 
that loved his most deeply date from these times. 
I remember that when he sat down to compose 
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his last symphony, he said,—‘ It is almost 
accomplished ; but the invisible mansion needs 
another chamber.’ 

‘‘Once when I was at Frankfort, Clara Schu- 
mann sent me this word: ‘Hasten.’ I left all 
my affairs, and came to watch for many months 
beside this beloved one. It was ‘not a wild 
delirium which had taken possession of him ; the 
only fit of that kind was that in which he tried to 
drown himself in the Rhine,—at the time when 
the papers got hold of the terrible secret. His 
insanity was manifested in. his convictions that he 
was occupied by the souls of Beethoven and 
Schubert. Much in the manner of your American 
mediums, he would be seized by a controlling 
power,—would snatch a pencil, and dash out 
upon paper the wildest-discords. These we would 
play for him at his request—from morning till 
night,—during much of which time he would 
seem to be in a happy trance. 

“One day he called his wife and myself, and 
took our hands in his own:—‘ Beethoven says 
that my earthly music is over; it cannot be 
understood here; he writes for angels, and ] 
shall write for them.’ Then, turning to me, he 
said,—‘ Louis, my friend, farewell! this is my 
last prayerfor you,’—handing me the paper which I 
have shown you; ‘and now leave us, to come 
again and kiss me when I am cold.’ 

‘«Then I left him alone with his Clara. 

‘*A month from that time, Schumann was no 
more.”’ 

Out under the glowing sunset, I clasped hands, 
parting with Louis Boehner, and said as my 
voice would let me,—‘‘ Take this paper, and when 
you would have a friend, such as you have been 
to Robert Schumann, come and help me to be 
that friend.’’ —Atlantic Monthly. 


loidzf Snterviewed. 


2 ISZT, who has been staying at Weimar, 
wy? was recently ‘interviewed’? by a cor- 
Hf respondent of the Paris Figaro at his hotel 


on the Karlis Platz. The hotel was be- 
sieged with journalists, musicians and friends 
anxious to have a word with the veteran musician. 
Liszt, however, is an early bird, and had gone for 
a walk in the town, in spite of the strong wind and 
the pouring rain. ‘‘ For,’’ says the correspondent, 
‘* the illustrious one is indefatigable, and notwith- 
standing his great age he loves to take an airing 
every day for an hour or two, winter and summer, 
often alone and quite regardless of heat or cold.’’ 
‘*Tell them in Paris,’’ he said, ‘‘that I am not 
yet blind. I see well enough in spite of the in- 
evitable feebleness which results from my age. 
My eyes are not attacked by any organic disease ; 
and | wish to reassure my dear friends in Paris 
that the news of my malady has surprised me 
greatly. ‘Quant 4 ma sante, elle est toujours 
bonne, Dieu merci.’ '’ ** As he spoke he smiled,’’ 
says the interviewer, ‘‘ his open hand stretched 
towards me, his fine head set off by his white 
hair, his whole face beaming with kindness.’’ 
‘* Tell me of Paris, that birthplace of ideas.’’ 
For Liszt loves France. He reads its papers and 
its books, he follows closely its artistic evolution, 
particularly its musical life, and keeps himself az 
courant of all that is written by French com- 
posers, On the little table upon which he leant 
his elbow lay a roll of music paper. The 
numerous sheets were covered, and the notes which 
filled the staves were traced in large characters, 
written neatly and firmly. The correspondent 
then asked whether there was any probability of 
the production of a new work from his hand. 
‘Next year, perhaps," he replied, smiling; 
this year it is,too late.’’ The conversation then 
tu:ned upon other matters, 


‘posers of Italy, died in 1877. Seven years after his 
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— M. Verdi attained his seventy-first year on the roth 
ult., and, contrary to the wishes of his many friends 
and admirers, abandoned the intention of visiting Paris, 
to be present at the 1ooth representation of “ Aida,” 
which took place on “Wednesday evening, the 15th, 
before one of the most brilliant audiences which have 
assembled within the walls of the Opera-house for a long 
time past. On that occasion Verdi sent a complimentary 
telegram to M. Vaucorbeil, the director of the Opera, 
regretting his absence on account of his health, and at 
the same time expressing his thanks to all the talented 
artistes who have so successfully contributed to the 
success of the opera. 

— M. Talazac, of the Opéra Comique, a tenor of high 
repute, is engaged to appear at Drury Lane Theatre the 
next season. This artist, who has a splendid voice, is 
a great favourite here, and has sung with Mme. Patti in 
“ Lucia,” with Miss Emma Nevada in “ Lakmé,” and 
with Mme. Christine Nilsson in ‘ Lohengrin.” 

——A new star will shortly be visible in the musical world, 
M. Davrigny, a pupil at the Comédie Frangaise, and 
who possesses a tenor voice of high range and sweetness, 
intends to devote himself to a lyrical career. He has 
studied assiduously to this end, under the direction of 
M. Hector Solomon, and the time is not far distant when 
this young aspirant for fame will make his début in a 
profession of which he will probably become a distin- 
guished ornament. 

—M. Saint-Saéns recently delivered an excellent lecture 
at the Academy ofthe Fine Arts, on “ Music: Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future.” He handled the subject with mas- 
terly skill, predicting an increased love of music, not 
only in France, but also in other countries, and strenu- 
ously urged all to cultivate one of the noblest and most 
refined and elevating of the fine arts. This lecture is to 
be repeated to-day, the 25th inst., by the author, at the 
annual public meeting of the five Academies, 

— Errico Petrella, one of the greatest dramatic com- 


death he is to have a monument, which he well deserves. 
He was born in 1813, and was a friend and contem- 
porary of Zingarelli, Bellini, Mercadante, Donizetti, 
Coccia, and others. Besides excelling in serious opera, 
he wrote the only Italian opera buffa worthy to rank 
with “Il Barbiere,” “Il Matrimonio Segreto,” and the 
famous “ Elisir d’Amore.” 

— Mr. E, J. Stevenson, of the New York /ndependent, 
in his criticism of the Worcester (Mass.) Festival, writes 
about Mme. Fursch-Madi as follows :— The difference 
between the great artiste and a little one was exhibited 
most felicitously by Mme. Fursch-Madi, who forbore 
absolutely to infuse into her singing any of that theatrical 
colour for which Verdi’s work gives too intentional and 
pardonable a licence and in yielding to which licence 
Mme. Fursch-Madi could have stirred the house to a 
whirlwind of excitement. As it was, she performed her 
duty as unaffectedly and simply as was possible, colour- 
ing her interpretation with more of a devotional quality 
than I have heard many a lyric artist show in the choir 
of a church, Even in such restriction, her enormous 
volume of tone (singularly united with sweetness and 
flexibility) was continually appreciated, and the ‘ Re- 
cordare’ and ‘ Lachrymosa' proved as eminent witnesses 
to her sterling merits as one could wish.” 

— A private performance of “ Parsifal” will take 
place at Munich during the month of November, at 
which the King of Bavaria will be the sole spectator. 
At this performance all the parts will be taken by 
members of the local Hofoper. Vogel will impersonate 
Parsifal ; his wife, Kundry ; Gura, Amfortas; Kinder- 
mann, Titurel ; Fuchs, Klingsor ; Siehr, Gurnemanz. 

— The following brilliant array of solo talent will 
participate in the concerts of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society (under Joachim’s direction) during the season of 
1884-85: Prof. Auer (violin), Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Henschel, Joachim (personally as soloist), Herr Les- 
chetizky, Frl. Sophie Menter, Mme. Montigny-Remaury 
(piano, from Paris), Mme. Norman-Neruda (violin), 
Herr David Popper (‘cello), Standigl (baritone), Mme, 
Clara Schumann, and others. For the concerts under 
Wiillner's direction, these engagements have been 
made: Herr Stanislaw-Barcewisz (violin), Fr. Annette 
Essipoff, Alf. Griinfeld (piano), Camille St. Saéns, Herr 





Gudehus, Herr Winkelmann, Frl, Malten, and Fr. Rosa 


Papier. 


— The Théétre Italien reopened on October 25th 
with Mme. Marcelle Sembrich in “ Lucia”’—one of. 
her best impersonations—in which the qualities of her . 
beautiful voice are heard to perfection. This popular 
cantatrice is one of the chief ornaments of the operatic 
stage, and has become a great favourite with Aaditués of 
the Opera. A cordial welcome will assuredly greet her 
on her ventrée this evening. 

— The Conservatoire de Musique will shortly recom. 


“mence the singing and music classes for the season, 


The examinations of the candidates for admission to the 
singing classes were made on Monday and Tuesday last, 
a large number presenting themselves to undergo the 
necessary ordeal. On the 4th and 5th November the 
examinations of ladies as ‘candidates for the pianoforte 
classes will take place, and on the 7th November gentle. 
men will be examined. For violin and violoncello, 
November 11th is the date fixed for the examinations, 

— The first concert of this season at the Conservatoire 
is fixed for the 7th of December, and will afterwards be 
continued weekly. The commencement of the series of 
concerts at this establishment is usually in November, 
but unavoidable circumstances have necessitated the 
postponement to the date above mentioned. 

— Mlle. Lablache, grand-daughter of the celebrated 
prima donna, has entered into an engagement with 
M. Maurel to appear shortly at the Théatre Italien. She 
is regarded as a very promising artiste, and it is expected 
she will cast an additional lustre on the honoured name. 
she bears: M. Ricardo Petrowitch, who is styled the 
great tenor, and has met with a brilliant reception in 
Italy, Russia, and America, will also make his entrée at: 
the same establishment. 

— The Academy of Fine Arts have offered a prize of 
3,000 francs for the best essay on the following subject, 
“ Popular Melodies in the Songs of France, from the com- 
mencement of the Sixteenth to the end of the Eighteenth 
Centuries.” The history of the pieces is to be given, to 
show the part they have taken in the sacred and secular 
music of thiscountry. The MSS. are to be sent in to the 
secretary of the institute before the 31st of December next. 

— Mme. Marie Laurent and M. Taillade will make their 
appearance in the principal ré/es of “ Fualdés,” which is 
to be revived at the Ambigu Comique on the withdrawal 
of the “ Drame au Fond de la Mer.” “ Fualdés ” is an 
old piece, having been produced in 1848 at the Gaité, 
and has since been doomed to obscurity. The revival 
is looked forward to with much interest. 

— The new opera, “ Tabarin,” is said to be a highly 
meritorious work, and its success is regarded by com- 
petent judges as a certainty. It is to be produced at the 
Opera in December next, and the mise-en-scéne, costumes, 
&c., areeach undergoing the most careful and scrupulous 
attention: A change has, however, recently been made 
in the cast. .M. Dubulle will sing in the character of 
Mondor, in the place of M. Gailhard Frequent re- 
hearsals are to be.made to render the Repageantation as 
perfect as possible. 

— Flotow’s last composition has just been published 
by his widow at Darmstadt. It is a song, entitled “The 
Blind Musician,” the words of which were written by 
G. L. Mahe. Flotow suffered from partial blindness for 
years before his death. 

— Dvorak is composing a new opera for Mr. Granz, 
of Hamburg. The subject is not yet known. 

— Christiania has erected a bust of the talented com- 
poser of Norwegian songs, Kjerulf, in the square of the 
Royal Palace. 

‘—- Ovide Musin, the violinist who won such success 
in Boston last season, has made a furore in Denmark. 

— M. Moszkowski, the celebrated pianist and com- 
poser, has recently been in Ostend and Paris, and will 
remain permanently in Berlin after November. Some 
of his latest compositions have been published by 
Hainauer, of Breslau. 

— Franz Naumann, a young German composer, who 
last year drew public attention upon himself through a 
fine pianoforte concerto, has just finished a tragic opera 
in three acts, called “Irmela,” which is to be brought 
out at the Vienna Royal Opera House. 

— One act of “ Rigoletto” and one of “Il Trovatore” 
were sung at the opera during the meeting of the Empe- 
rors in Ischl, Austria. Mierzwinsky and Lucca appeared. 

— Petersburg sports a most interesting operatic pro- 
gramme for the winter season. The novelties will be 
‘T Lituani,” by Ponchielli ; “Manon,” by Massenet; 
and “ Lakmé, ” by Delibes. 

— The death of Herr Johann Andreas Graban, a ‘cello 
virtuoso and member of the “Gewandhaus” and 


“ Euterpe” concert orchestras of Leipzic, is announced. 
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FTER a lengthened period of dulness and inactivity 

& in the musical world, it is gratifying to note 
i the change which is now setting in. The 
fashionable residents who have been passing the 
summer months by the seaside or other attractive places, 
have mostly returned, and are now once more spending 


their time amidst the gaieties of this charming city, | 


their presence being visible in the circles which they 
have so often graced by their presence. Judging from 
the present aspect of affairs; the winter musical season 
of Paris promises to be more than usually britliant. 

The month of October commenced well, for on the 
first day a splendid ceremonial was observed at the his- 
torically-famous church of St. Roch, in the Rue Saint 
Honoré, the occasion being the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Pierre Corneille, a great poet of 
whom France may well be proud. The interior of the 
church was draped entirely in ‘black, relieved by silver 
bands, and also by escutcheons in colours plated at 
intervals on the dark and sombre draperies. - The 
assemblage comprised a great’ number of literary, 
theatrical, and artistic celebrities, and at ten o'clock the 
sacred edifice was filled, the majority consisting of repre- 
sentatives af every branch of the fine arts. The mass 
was said by Abbé Gilbert, and the music was executed 
by the well-trained choir, under the direction of M. 
Darnault. The pieces rendered) were Van Brée’s 
“ Kyrie,” Goltermann’s “Andante du Concerto,” ar- 
ranged by M. Francois, of the Opera; Faure’s “ Pie 
Jésu,” and Rossini's “Agnus Dei.” During the cele- 
bration Abbé Millault, the esteemed vicar-of the church, 
delivered an oration, in which he said :—‘ Corneille was 
a great poet, but he was also a great Christian, and the 
Catholic Church, which does honour to literature, cannot 
remain a stranger to the glorious and patriotic demon- 
stration which France’ prepares for him. It is not 
for me to pursue here the dramatic career of Pierre 
Corneille, but when I read his works I .am filled with 
admiration and enthusiasm. In ‘Le Cid,’ I admire 
the chastest of loves, the most ardent patriotism; in 
‘Polyeucte,’ tenderness of the heart the most delicate, 
and the intrepidity of faith. Who would not weep on 
reading the immortal stanzas of ‘Polyeucte’? and who 
would not admire the strophes on the ‘Imitation of 
Christ’?” The delivery of this address produced a. pro- 
found impression, and at half-past eleven the ceremony 
was concluded, and the distinguished persons took their 
departure, 

The Théatre Frangais on the evening of the same day 
was thronged at the special representations in honour of 
Corneille. A monologue, entitled ‘Corneille and 
Richelieu,” was pronounced -by M. Emile Moreau. 
Racine’s “ Euloge de Corneille,” the discourse that was 
pronounced in the French Academy on the 3rd of 
January, 1685, was recited by M. Got in front of the 
bust of Corneille, and in presence of all the members of 
the Comédie Frangaise in Louis XIV. costumes. The 
chief performance was Corneille’s ‘“ Polyeucte,” _M. 
Mounet-Sully playing for the first time the title-rd/e. 
The concluding piece was “Le Menteur,” with M. De- 
launay as Dorante. Rouen, the birthplace of the great 
poet, has also, during the past week, being doing honour. 
to the memory of this distinguished man. Pierre Cor- 
neille was buried in the church of St. Roch, a marble 
tablet, with medallion of the poet, being placed on one 
of the pillars at the entrance of the church in 1821, at 
the expense of the Duke d’Orleans. 

The Concerts Lamoureux were recommenced on 
Sunday, the 19th ult., at the Chateau d’Eau Theatre. 
The programme of this first matinée comprised several 
tich morceaux de musique, executed by artistes of acknow- 
ledged ability. The overture from “ Fidelio” (Beethoven) 
was followed by an excellent composition by a Russian 
author, M. A. Bordin, entitled “ Equisse sur les Steppes 
de l’Asie Centrale,” which was heard for the first time in 
Paris, and listened to with manifest marks of approval, 
being played in first-rate style by a well-selected and 
ably-directed orchestra. The Concerto in E flat (F. Liszt) 
for pianoforte was skilfully executed by Mme. Montigny- 
Remaury. A Serenade (Th. Gouvy) for stringed instru- 
ments, also played for the first time here, was a highly 
Meritorious comiposition, and received due care from 
well-known and able executants. The other items were 
Symphony in A minor (Mendelssohn) and the Introduc- 
Hon to the Third Act of “ Lohengrin ” (R. Wagner), each 








'| played with excellent taste and judgment. Thesé con- 
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certs ate to be continued weekly throughout the season. 

The Modern Concerts, which have taken the place at 
the Cirque d’Hiver of the old Popular Concerts, were 
commenced on Sunday last under the direction of 
M. Benjamin Godard. The former concerts were always 
enjoyable and very popular—from the Parisian’s point of 
view—and it is expected that the present season will be 
increasingly prosperous. In the programme were two 
works by M. C. Saint-Saéns worthy of special remark: 
the first, “Symphonie ”’—A, Introduction ; B, Larghetto ; 
C, Scherzo ;.D, Final; the second, “ Phaéton” (poeme 
symphonique), both being performed under the direction 
of the author with excellent precision and effect. The 
“Fantaisie Hongroise”’ (Liszt), for piano and orchestra, 
“Entr’acte de la Colombe” (Gounod), “Prélude de 
Loreley” (Max Bruch), and “ Airs de Ballet d’Hamlet ” 
(A. Thomas), were included in a ‘programme of more 
than average excellence. 

Mlle. Van Zandt, a cantatrice of brilliant powers, 
and a great favourite in operatic circles, has been indis- 
posed for several days and unable to appear in public. 
She took part in the mtinée at the Opéra Comique on 
the 11th, when she represented the principal female cha- 
racter in the opera of “ Lakmé.” This: young lady has 
rapidly risen in public estimation, and is one of the 
chief favourites of the Paris public, sharing with Mlle. 
Galli-Marie and Mlle. Heilbronn the honours of the 
Opéra Comique. : 

Grand matimé concerts have been given each Sun- 
dayduring the month at the Trocadero Palace. The 
first. occasion was on hehalf of a family of artists, and 
an unusually large number of professionals of high 


-Tepute tendered their services, amongst them being 


Mme. ‘Adeline Dudley, Mlle. Rosine Bloch, Mile. 
Marie Dumas, Mlle. Martel, with MM. Anguéz, Picca- 
luga, Steltz, Mache, Melodia, and M. Boussagol, the 
clever harpist of the Opera. The second matimée, also 
for a benevolent purpose, comprised :any of the names 
given ‘above, with the addition of Mme, Jenny Howe, 
Mme. Berthé Thibault, and MM. Lilvain and Villorette. 
Last Sunday, the concert was on behalf of the Orphans’ 
Fund of the Seventh Arrondissement, at which artistes 
from the Opera, the Opéra Frang¢aise, and the Opéra 
Comique gave their valuable. services. The atteadance, 
at each of these entertainments was very large, and the 
performances generally were of a high character. 

The grand festival concert at the Théatre Italien for 
the benefit of the families of the victims of cholera in 
France and Italy took place on the 15th inst., and was a 
grand success, both financially and otherwise. The 
programme was of surpassing excellence, and most of 
those whose services were generously given were some 
of the brightest stars which illumine the stage. Mlle. 
Lablache, Mlle. Rita Sonnieri, Mlles. Tremelli and 
Cecile Ritter, Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, M. Livori, Mlle. Vald, Mlle. Lina Bell, 
Mlle. Bartel, MM. Coquelin, Tamberlik, ‘Gialdini, 
de Reszke, and Sanevers were amongst the number, all 
of whom acquitted themselves in faultless style. The 
orchestra played with great effect, under the direction of 
M. Conti. A concerto for piano for four hands was 
performed with masterly skill by MM. Ritter and 
Kowalski. The “ Priére de la Muette,” by the chorus of 
the Thééatre Italien, under the baton of M. Lombardi, 
afforded an opportunity of again hearing this well-trained 
choir. The result of the entertainment, after payment 
of all expenses, is a net profit of seventeen thousand 
francs, which has been handed over to the fund. 

Five new operas—“Aben Ahmet,” “ Richard the 
Third,” “ Le Chevalier Jean,” “ Benvenuto Cellini,” and 
“ Joel "—are to be produced at the Théétre Italien during 
the season, and the Aaditués of this famous house are 
looking forward to a succession of rich musical treats. 
The other operas set down for representation are “La 
Traviata,” “ Don Juan,” “ Ballo in Maschera,” “ Lucia,” 
“ Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” and 
“ Lucrezia.” Surely from such a rertoire there will be 
ample to satisfy even the most ardent lovers of music! 

The first representation of “Joli Gilles,” an ‘oféra 
bouffe by M. Charles Mouselet, was given on the 11th 
inst. ar the Opéra Comique, with decided success, The 
music, by M: Poise, is light and cheerful, and’ met with 
general approval. Mme. Galli-Marie, who is now engaged 


' at the theatre at Lyons, where she is singing in “ Car- 


men” with M. Marras, will make her rentré at the 
Opéra Comique on the 1st November. 

Mme. de Sessi (Countess Leiningen) sang, on Sunday 
morning; 12th instant, at St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, 
Avenue Hoche, by the express desire of Mrs, Mackay, 








the wife of the wealthy American financier, Lucci’s 
“Ave Maria” was sung by this charming songstress in 
admirable stylé, ahd the adfhitable qualities of her 
beautiful voice were highly appreciated by a crowded 
congregation. Mme. de Sessi. is extremely popular in 
the higher circles, and I hear on good authority that the 
talented cantatrice has many engagements for the 


_approaching carnival season in Italy. St. Joseph's 


Church’is one of the fashionable places of worship in 
Paris, and being near the Champs Elysées, many of the 
grandees of that locale are constantly in attendance. It 
was in this church that Mlle. Emma Nevada (whose 
recent appearance at the Norwich Festival is well-known 
to your readers) was publicly received as a member. 

Mlle, Roussell, a poetess as well as an actress of coh- 
siderable note, has fallen into sad difficulties, and at the 
present time is virtually without a home, her creditors 
having taken possession of all the valuables in her 
apartments in satisfaction of their claims. Her poetry 
has been highly praised by men well able to judge, 
amongst her friends being MM. Armand : Silvestre, 
Frederic Mistral, Paul Aréne, and others. She has 
latterly been octupied in preparing a volume of poetry 
for the press, hoping thereby to extricate herself from 
her unfortunate position. An effort is being made by 
some of her admirers to rescue her from her troubles, and 
make some provision for her future advantage. 

At the Gaité Theatre the ‘Grand Mogol” has capti- 
vated the hearts of the most critical of playgoers. The 
music, by M. Audran, is described by a French writer as 
ravissante, and it really is cheerful and delightful. The 
decorations and picturesque costumes are well worth 
seeing, and nightly charm a numerous auditory, who 
applaud to the echo all their popular favourites, 

Paris, October 25th, 1884. T. W. H. 


,° a’ 
Mudieaf Edueation. 
° ——! 0 i 
uk Lord Mayor presided on Saturday, thé rth 
ult., in the Mansion House at a large meeting of 
friends of the movement begun three years ago by 
Mrs. Ernest Hart and a committee of ladies and 
gentlemen for giving cheap concerts in populous districts 
of the metropolis, and for the teaching of music among 
the poorer classes of the people. Since January, 1883, 
the society has given forty-eight concerts—nineteen at 
the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell, seventeen at Ber- 
mondsey Town Hall, nine at Shoreditch Town Hall, and 
three at Stratford Town Hall. At these concerts 
25,000 people have paid for admission, the majority of 
the seats being threepence and sixpence. It was stated 
by Sir George Grove, in the course of an address to the 
meeting, that 300 students have entered for the ensuing 
season for the teaching under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Thomas. Few yougg men sand women, Sir 
George remarked, could keep themselves out of tempta- 
tion unless they had some absorbing pursuit of this sort, 
and no one could know what true: happiness is unless he 
had always some high intellectual and moral aim before 
his eyes. He knew of no pursuit which combined such 
refined and exquisite pleasure as that of music. What 
seemed to him the most valuable aspect of the work was 
not perhaps the actual teaching, or the direct results, so 
much as the indirect results. By what the students 
learnt they would be guided to appreciate good per - 
formances out of their own circle, and, moreover, to be 
intolerant of rubbish. 

Prizes.and certificates were given for excellence in ele- 
mentary theory, singing, vielin, cornet, flute, and 
clarionet. The principal prizes were handed by the 
Lord Mayor to Mr. Treacher, Miss E. Morgan, Mr. 
Coaks, J. Vandy, F. Maynard, T. Vicary, Mr. Bower, 
and J. Brown. The certificates were each a beautiful 
work ofart, hand-painted by Miss Rudd, of Bournemouth. 

Sir Julius Benedict, proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Hart, said that he considered the English.to be 
the first musical nation in the world, There was never 
to be found in any Continental town the breathless atten- 
tion and the kind of religious feeling with which an 
English audience listened to the masterpieces which had 
been given to the world by such illustrious composers as 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schumann, which were. per- 
formed in various forms and. at, different places with a 
degree of perfection which could not. be excelled in any 
other country, He trusted that henceforth music in an 
increased, degree would form a part of the education of 


the people. 
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— Negotiations are pending between Mme, Albani 
and the director of the Court Theatre at Vienna, looking 
to an engagement of the prima donna in January. Mme, 
Albani wishes the privilege, which Director Jahn is un- 
willing to grant, of singing her parts in Italian. He has 
a proper prejudice against polyglot opera. 

~- It is rumoured that the great baritone, Faure, is 
about to retire from a stage which he has honoured as 
few singers have for the last twenty-five years. Faure 
will always rank with the greatest baritones the world 
has heard—with Tamburini, Graziani, Santley, Bar- 
roilhet, Ranconi, Cosselli, and Badiali. He is also a 
musician of great talents, and) has composed many 
charming morceaux—* Les Rameaux ” is famous. One of 
his favourite songs is in Adam's celebrated “ Noél,” and 
one of his best rd/s is Pietro in “La Muette de 
Portici,” 

— Miss Louie Pyk, the eminent Swedish soprano, 
has arrived in America, She has been. singing with 
great success in her native land, and for the last two 
years also in England. 

— Messrs, Dunham and Buckingham, two American 
organists who have been ona recent pleasant trip through 
England visiting the cities and cathedrals where the large 
organs are to be heard, say that the Salisbury Cathedral 
organ is the finest they heard. 

— Dr, Hanslick, the Viennese critic, has an article in 
the Garten/aude, in which he complains of the modern 
piano epidemic which finds so many victims, especially 
in the feminine world. The state ot affairs in regard to 
music is in Germany analogous to that which prevails 
in England in regard to novel-writing, scarcely one novel 
in a dozen having a man for its author. Hanslick ex- 
presses the deepest pity for “ all these young girls who 
wish to make piano-playing the aim of their life, and to 
base their existence on their small share of virtuosity 
Without fail they are doomed to regret having devoted 
so much trouble and diligence to an accomplishment 
which as a public performance no longer pays—yes 
hardly even arouses any interest.” 

— M, Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis” (originally 
produced at the Paris Théatre Lyrique in 1860) is to be 
shortly put upon the stage at Dresden, 

— Herr Josef Rubinstein, who was favourably known 
for his pianoforte arrangements of some of Wagner's 
works, and somewhat notorious lor his attacks on Schu- 
mann’s music some years since, has committed suicide at 
Lucerne. He was only thirty-tive years of age, but 
seems to have been discouraged by his failure to reach 
fame as a composer, although considered an excellent 
pianoforte player, 

— A curious incident attended a recent performance 
of * La Fille de Madame Angot,”’ at the Rossini Theatre. 
The “ fishwives’”’ chorus had just been sung, and Pitou, 
one of the characters, impersonated by the tenor Man- 
cini, had to appear, No Pitou came forth, however, and 
Mile, Lange, a part played by Mme. Mancini, could not 
be found in the theatre either, It turned out that the 
tenor had “eloped” with his own wife—an unusual 
occurrence easily explainable by the fact that both had 
received # month's salary in advance that very morning, 

~—~ The directors of the Crystal Palace have decided 
to anticipate the next Handel Festival by one year. In 
the ordinary course the next festival would not be held 
till the summer of 1586, But as the bi-centenary of 
Handel's birth occurs next year, it has been resolved to 
celebrate the occasion by hoiding the festival in June 
The arrangements, it is understood, will be on the ex- 
tended scale of former years. 

—~ Signor Amilcare Ponchielli, the composer of “ La 
Gioconda,” has completed a new lyrical drama, entitled 
“Marion Delorme,” and evidently founded on Victor 
Hugo's drama with the same name. 

— Mr. Max Pauer, son of Mr, Ernest Pauer, has been 
appointed a professor of the pianoforte in the Conser- 
vaterium of Carlsruhe. 

—— Director Otto Jahn, of the Imperial Opera in 
Vienna, has appealed to his singers to renounce the 

claque " and to watch more earetully over the disposal 
of their bonus tickets, trusting rather to the approbation 
of the puolic lor their reward than to the applause of 
tnignds and paid agents, 


— Lazzanni, the tenor, who sang for several seasons 
with Strakosch and Mapleson, was lately married to 
bumilia Ciuti, orima donna soprano. 





— M. Gounod is said to be actively at work on a 
grand lyrical drama, for which the libretto has been 
borrowed from Lamartine’s once widely-read poem 
“ Jocelyn.” The composer of “ Faust” is at Arcachon, 
near Bordeaux, where he directed a special performance 
of his beautiful ‘“‘ Messe Solenneile de Sainte-Cecil” in 
the Church of Notre-Dame. 

— Mme. Adelina Patti has written a letter of thanks 
and full of warm appreciation to a new rising star, Miss 
Mary W. Ford, for a charming song dedicated to the 
diva, which she promised not only to recommend, but to 
sing on every occasion. Considering that Miss Ford is 
but eighteen years of age, the compliment is not a 
small one. 

— According to the official records of one of the 
recent Covent Garden Saturday Promenade Concerts 
over 7,400 people paid one shilling for admission. 

— “he Grand Mogul” is the title of a new opera- 
bouffe by M. Audran, the composer of “ La Mascotte,” 
which has been produced in Paris, M, Audran is, we 
believe, the organist of a Catholic church at Marseilles. 

— Aseries of lectures on musical subjects which the 
King of Sweden, as President of the Academy of Music 
at Stockholm, has at various times delivered, has been 
published, supplemented by a number of chorales, the 
composition ot his majesty. 

— The first operatic performance in Paris took place 
on the 13th of March, 1071, at No, 42, Rue Mazarin, and 
a tablet commemorating the event has just been placed 
upon the edifice. 


— The “ Meistersinger” of Wagner is to be given in 


Freach at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, four 
months hence. It will be interesting to note the manner 
of its reception by the Belgians. Wagner is beginning 
to find greater favour in Italy, if we may judge by the 
fact that “ The Flying Dutchman” is to be pertormed at 
Venice shortly, and that there is a probability of the early 
production of “Lohengrin” at the Apollo Theatre, 
Rome, 

— A five-days’ festival took place at Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, the programmes containing many tine sym- 
phonic and vocal works, one of the latter being Smart’s 
“ Bride of Dunkerron,” produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1864. 

— Awriter in the St, Zames’s Gazette, comparing the 
French and English theatres, says: {tis in a genre 
generally looked upon as essentially French, the operette 
or opera boutfe, that England most decidedly bears away 
the palm. ‘Jo Olfenbach and Hervé must be conceded 
the merit of having originated this light and amusing 
form of entertainment ; out for singing, vivacity, mirth- 
provoking powers, and general ‘ go,” such performers as 
Grossmith and Brough, Miss Violet Cameron and Miss 
Leonora Braham, can more than hold their own against 
any exponents of operette whom France has produced, 
from Mile, Tautin to Jeanne Granier, and from Désiré to 
Baron, For general brightness and gaiety the “ Grande 
Duchesse ” and “ Patience,” for instance, admit of no 
comparison. Of the relative merits of Otfenbach’s and 
Sir A. Sullivan's music we do not speak ; but while the 
French librettist’s drolleries rarely rise above coarse 
suggestiveness, Mr, Gilbert’s songs and dialogues 
sparkle with wit and humour. Burlesque of the Gaiety 
type is unknown in France. Some ill-natured people 
may be inclined to look upon this fact as a point scored 
against us, : 

— The band of the “ Black Watch” Highlanders has 
been in great demand and tavour in South Wales during 
the past month, appearing on several occasions at the 
principal towns, ‘he performances have been most 
successful, ; 

— The German tenor, Goetze, has just refused a 
salary of 20,000 florins (with two months’ vacation) 
offered by the Vienna Imperial Opera. His refusal was 
based on the ground that a millionaire in Cologne had 
promised to make him his sole heir if he would continue 
to sing in that city during the millionaire’s lifetime. 

— About 1835, when Liszt was rapidly becoming the 
rage, he arrived at the town of X and advertised a 
concert. The good people of X——, it seems, had never 
heard of him; seven persons only turned up. Liszt, on 
entering, took a rapid glance at the empty benches, and 
then addressed his seven auditors as follows.:—‘' Ladies 
and gentlemen, | am much flattered by your attendance 
here to-night ; but this town-hall feels uncomfortable— 
the atmosphere stifles me. If you are agreeable, | will 
get the piano conveyed to my hotel, and there J will 
play through the programme to you quite privately.” 
The proposal was well received. Liszt was better than 
his word: he net only played wondrously, but enter- 





tained his audience with an elegant champagne supper, 
The next night he announced a second.concert 5 the town- 
hall was crammed to the doors. Liszt comes on, plays a 
couple of pieces contemptuously, then leaves the hall— 
leaves the bewildered town of X——, and has never 
been seen there since, 

— Miss Emma Nevada, who has recently been g9 
successful at the Norwich Festival, is, it is said, to create 
the part of Lakmé in America, M. Délibes, the com. 
poser, is going over to superintend the production, and 
has written music of a new ballet. He has also enlarged 
the contralto part for Mme. Scalchi. 

— Mr. Mapleson and the renters of the Drury Lane 
Theatre have come to terms regarding a short season of 
Italian opera in that house. But for this arrangement it 
was just possible that there would have been no season of 
Italian opera in London next year at all, for Her Majesty's 
Theatre in unavailable, and the indefatigable Holland 
threatens to convert Covent Garden Theatre into a 
circus, The renters were by no means unanimous, and 
some of them specially objected to Mr. Mapleson’s 
claim to the front row of stalls on every night when 
Mme. Patti appeared. It is stated that besides 
Mme. Patti, Nilsson will appear in Mr. Mapleson’s 
troupe, and the engagements all round are said to be on 
a very expensive scale. Mme. Patti, who, the older she 
gets, becomes apparently the more exacting, has been 
engaged at terms which at first even staggered Mr, 
Mapleson. 

— The financial results of the Norwich Musical Festival 
are likely to be larger than they have been for at least a 
quarter of a century. The success of Mr. Mackenzie's 
new oratorio, “The Rose of Sharon,” has been such that 
already notice has been received by the composer from 
nearly a dozen provincial musical societies of their inten- 
tion to give a performance of his work during the coming 
winter, 

— Mr. Carl Rosa is making his arrangements for the 
production of M. Jules Massenet’s “* Manon” in Liver- 
pool at Christmas, The composer has remodelled his 
opera so as to adapt the music to the English translation 
which has been completed by Mr. Joseph Bennett, and 
is now being prepared for publication. 

— At the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science certain interesting facts were presented regard- 
ing musical sand, which has been the study of two 
American scientists lor some months, This sand, which 
is to be found on several places along the eastern coast of 
the United States, is hardly distinguishable from ordi- 
nary sand, but it has been noticed to produce a tickling 
sensation on the soles of bathers’ feet, even if they are 
wearing bathing-shoes, If, when perfectly dry, the sand 
is put into a bag and suddenly compressed, it emits a 
sound not unlike that produced by a violin when the 
fingers rest lightly on the strings. But, alas! the song 
of the sand is a kind of swan’s song—once “squeezed 
out” it is mute for ever. So far, then, the discovery is 
of no great value; but the discoverer still hopes to 
detect some electrical properties in the musical sand; and 
electric sand, although less wonderful, might be more 
useful than sand— 

That emits but one note and for ever is still. 

— The Strauss celebration at Vienna was a remark- 
able compliment to the popular waltz composer. Al 
day long deputations from musical societies visited his 
house, and letters and telegrams reached him from all 
parts of Europe. The freedom of the city was presented 
to him, and at the theatre in the evening there was 4 
grand celebration in his honour. The Strauss family 
may be said to be the founders of the modern waltz, as 
the father of the present Johann Strauss is considered by 
many to be the inventor of the present style of walt 
music, The number of Strauss’s waltzes and other dance 
compositions amounts to more than 409. A oiillion 
copies at least have been sold of his popular waltz, “ The 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” and many others have circu- 
lated to the extent of 500,000. Several of his comic 
operas have also enjoyed great popularity. 

— Mr. Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian poet, has just 
finished a new five-act play, “ Vildanden” (the Wild 
Duck), which will be published at the end of this month. 
It is said to be the most pungent contribution to the 
controversy of the burning questions of the day which 
hitherto has proceeded from the pen of this poet. 

— M, Waldteufel, the composer, has died at Stras 
burg at the age of eighty-three, W. Waldteufel was 
best known as a waltz composer, and as the director of 
the orchestra at Court balls. His son, M, Emile Wald- 
teufel, who is also a well-known composer, survives him, 
is other son, Léon, having recently died. 
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_ A remarkable relic of James Ward, R.A, has been 
picked up at an old bookstall by Mr.~ Nicholls, of the 
British Museum. It is an octavo volume of 156 pages, 
including a collection of sacred songs written from begin- 
dina quaint system of shorthand, which, un- 
known to the Shorthand Society, may have been invented 
by Ward. The well-thumbed condition of every page 
leads to the belief that Ward drew daily inspiration from 
this poetic fount during many years. There are un- 
mistakable indications also that the covers have served 
on an emergency as a palette. Mr. Nicholls has 
deciphered the stenographic system. Pencil notes on 
the fly leaves indicate that Ward attempted poetical com- 
position himself. These songs can now be read, as 
well as any other shorthand notes of the artist which 
may have survived. The «first page is inscribed in 
elegant autograph, “ James Ward, R.A., Newman- 
street.” 

__ Mr. W. F. Thomas, the lessee and manager of the 
Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, gave the 
free use of the theatre on the 27th ult., for the benefit of 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum and Schools. He has 
undertaken to pay the artists engaged, the band and 
other incidental expenses, so that the institution will 
derive a valuable and material advantage from his kind 
and unusual offer. 

— Lord Malmesbury discovered in Mr. Gladstone an 
amusing trait of character which has: never been sus- 
pected by the public. He writes :—‘ Gladstone, who 
was always fond of music, is now quite enthusiastic 
about negro melodies, singing them with the greatest 
spirit and enjoyment, never leaving out a verse, and 
evidently preferring such as ‘Camp Down Races.’” 

— On Monday !ast Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge sold the library of the late Sir Michael Costa, 
including many valuable musical scores by eminent 
composers. The day’s sale brought £301 14s. 

— It is reported, although the report needs confirma- 
tion, that Signor Verdi has promised to conduct the 
hundredth performance of “ Aida” at the Paris Opera 
next winter. 
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N the afternoon and evening of Saturday, the 18th 

ult., two recitals were given by Dr. Charles Frost, 

of Christ Church, London, on the new organ 

at the Baptist Chapel, Keighley. The 
programme for the atternoon included ‘{t is enough,” 
from “Elijah,” which was finely rendered. by Mr. D. 
Burwin. There wasa numerous audience in the evening, 
and selections from the ‘“‘ Messiah” were given by the 
chape! choir. The organ was designed and constructed 
by Messrs. Driver and Lupton, Keighley. The great 
organ contains—8 stops, 604 pipes; swell organ—1o 
stops, 616' pipes ; choir organ—6 stops, 368 pipes ; pedal 
organ—3 stops, 90 pipes, and 8 couplers. he beauties 
of the instrument were ably displayed by Dr. Frost, 
The programme included such varied compositions as 
Sonata in A, No. 3 (Mendelssohn), Overture Pastorale 
(E. H. Turpin), ‘But the waters overwhelmed” 
(Handel), Rondo in C (Frost), Minuet Pastorale 
(Jordan), Finale, from Sonata in D Minor (Mailly), 
Adagio Symphony, No. 3 (Mendelssohn), O Sanctissima 
(varied) (Dr. Chipps), Alla Marcia (F. Archer). 

NORTHLEACH.—An organ recital was given in North- 
leach Church on the 29th ult. by Mr. Henry Rogers, 
organist of Christ Church, Cheltenham. The pro- 
gramme was as follows:—1, Overture (Occasional), 
Handel ; 2 (a) Lieder in F, Mendelssohn—(4) Adagio 
in A, Mozart ; 3, March Funébre, Chopin; 4, Prelude 
and fugue in A, Dr. Hiles ; 5, Chorus of Angels, Scotson 
Clark ; 6, Festive March, Henry Smart ; 7, Larghetto, 
Batiste ; 8, Offertoire in E minor, Morandi. 

THE Bow and Bromley Institute Saturday popular 
organ recitals, interspersed with. vocal music, continue to 
be well attended, On Saturday, the 11th ult., the recital 
was given by Dr. Charles Frost, the vocalist ‘being 
Miss Hope Glenn ; violin soloist, Herr Emil Mahr ; and 
accompanist, Mr. Fountain Meen. The success of these 
Saturday concerts, and the favourable reception accorded 
to classical music, are an eloquent testimony of the truth 
of Mr. Barnett’s speech at the recent Church Congress, 
“That among the people of East London would be 
found many able to appreciate Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Chopin,” . 
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George Sand in 
GRopin’s Music. 


10:—— 


T is surprising, just now, when so much is being said 
and written about George Sand, that no reference is 
made to the wordless memorial of her to be found 
in Chopin’s ‘Valse Brillante” (Op. 34). The 
tradition is not without authority; but in the case 

of the present writer the story and the waltz were learned 
simultaneously, the teacher's words needing no confirma- 
tion beyond that of the internal evidence. The opening 
bars, it will be remembered, are agitated, and full of the 
true feeling of the prelude, until the chief ¢ema is heard, 
calm and sonorous at first, more passionate afterwards. 
There are ‘presences plain, in the place’’— at least one 
grand presence—from the first beat of the first bar of 
the thema. George Sand’s character was “writ large.” 
Chopin fitly opens his description of her by her breadth 
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and power, following quickly with her tenderness, and a 
touch of pathos; but, true Pole as he is, no mood of his 
can long endure. He turns aside to the free, open-air 
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life of Nohant, in the running passages that soon break 
in upon the grand motif. In these airy cadences, these 
‘‘ short swallow-flights of song,’ leaves are fluttering and 
waters dancing. They recall those days spen' by George 


Sand and her artist guests under the blue vault of 


heaven. What was absolutely needed for work, for 
food, for comfort in leisure-time went with the friends. 
They came back to .the roof-tree only when night fell. 
Her son and daughter shared these days of mingled play 
and work al fresco. Chopin and Alfred de Musset, and 
others famous since in art or literature, were often there. 
Sometimes political economists, journalists, or large- 
hearted reformers discussed with the great novelist 
schemes for the improvement of the condition of the 
peasant. For the hard lot of the tiller of the soil her 
sympathy was passionate. The first movement of the 
waltz recalls all this. The second is more troubled., As 
the vision of his lady grows more and more distinct to 
Chopin’s mind, as he dwells on her splendid gifts, her 
unequalled fascination, the hopelessness of his love and 


‘| the sense of the magnitude of his loss, make him cry out 


in sharp pain. There is a rapid passage in chords, 
which recurs with increasing force and_ passion, 
telling more plainly than words the agony of his soul. 
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But Chopin cannot even agonise, except fitfully. He passes 
from his despairing chords back to an altered form of the 
opening of the second movement. Cannot the imaginative 
musician discern the quality of the loved one’s laugh in 
the trill alid rapid ascending scale here introduced ? 








Poor Chopin! These memories are maddening, and he 
rages again in those angry chords; but’ not for long. 
The third division of the waltz (needless to say the 
name waltz does not signify dance music in this case, 
but music written in three-time, and played rhythmically 
certainly, but without regularity of beat) begins with 
the tenderest love song that ever was composed :— 

















It is often said that natures the most unlike are the 
most mutually attractive. Surely these two geniuses 
were at the opposite poles of thought and feeling! She, 
many-sided, phildsophical, full of intellectual curiosity, 
sceptical, philanthropic, in many ways distinctly prac- 
tical; he, making up in intensity what he lacked in 
breadth ; feeling rather than reasoning; brilliant ; easily 
moved, and with a magical power of causing emotion in 
others by his performance not less than by his composi+ 
tions, Supposing, as some say, that men’s minds are 
radically different from women’s minds, must they not 
have been wrongly distributed in this instance? Are 
not the characteristics of Frédéric Chopin such as are 
generally accounted feminine, and are not those of his 
lady-love, masculine? That he loved George Sand with 
all his passionate aitist’s heart is indisputable. His love 
for her kept even death at bay. He was, as everyone 
knows, born with a consumptive tendency. The old 
figure of the sword wearing out the scaobard describes 
well the action of his fervid genius upon his frail, highly 
nervous organisation. When seemingly dying, far away 
from her, Chopin made his doctor send for George 
Sand, and, because she came, he lived again. When 
she thought him dying, she was all tenderness. But 
when he grew well and played the lover, she was cold. 

Some say there is a hideous, shameful side to the 
story. Of that there is no trace in the music. ‘“ The 
rest may reason and welcome, ’tis we musicians know?” 
the poet of musicians says. One would fain believe the 
whole truth to be contained in this beautiful composi- 
tion. In it, Chopin alternates between homage, love, 
bitterness, and despair, making one strong effort after 
dignity and sobtiety of feeling in the fourth division of 
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But the effort, though brave, is fruitless, and he falls 
back into the tender, pleading love-song, by a passage 
of touching beauty, ‘ sliding by semitones,” eloquent as 
no words can be. Then his’ passion hurries him on 
through a fresh recital of his pain—bitter, yet sweet to 
him—uatil, after a supreme cry of agony in a new form 
of the chord passage which stands throughout the com- 
position for the high-tide mark of woe, he falls into a 
gentle wailing, like a tired child, in a lovely, long- 
phrased, involved passage of rapid quavers. This is the 
most distinctly Polish part of tue composition. Lt is 
curious to note that in the degree that the man and his 
hope die out of the waltz the national character grows 
stronger and stronger, Chopin’s music in general 
seems but the melodies and dances of his country passed 
through his brain, and *‘informed”’ by his spirit. It is, 
however, towards the end of this waltz that ‘the indi- 
vidual withers,”’ and the songs of the loved fatherland 
are ‘more and more.” At last the voice of his own 
grief is almost stilled. The wail is increasingly vague 
and impersonal. Snatches only of his sad story come 
back through it. Itis as if he had sobbed himself to 
sleep. ‘ Kequiescat in pace.” —Padl Mall Wasette. 





——' Rubinstein has finished his new opera, It is 
entitled “ The Parrott,” and the libretto by Hugo Witt- 
man is taken from an Eastern legend. The work is to 
be produced at Hamburg in the City Theatre on the 1st 
November, 
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AGANINI's playing made an extraordinary impres- 
sion on Liszt, who was twenty years of age when 
the great violinist took Paris by storm. It is 
generally admitted that Paganini’s violin capric- 

and wondrously expanded art of violin-playing 

gave Liszt the impulse towards the treatment of the 
pianoforte which resulted in the creation of a new school 
of pianists. Liszt was in London when news of Paga- 
nini's death reached him, and the following essiy may 
be taken as his tribute laid upon the fresh grave of 
Paganini, the artist. It has also the strongest interest as 
self-expression. 
* * * * ~ 

The flume of Paganini’s life is extinguished, and with 
it one of those mighty breathings of Nature for which 
she appears to rouse herself only to re-inspire it imme- 
diately, With it has vanished a marvellous apparition, 
such as the whole compass of art has seen but once—this 
great and marvellous occasion. 

The height of this unsurpassable and unattainable 
genius excludes all imitation, No one will ever tread 
in his footsteps ; no fame stands on equal ground beside 
his reputation; his name will be breathed without a 
compeer, Where is there an artist life which, in so high 
a degree, can point to so shadowless a sunshine ‘of 
glory, to so kingly a name accorded him by universal 
judgment to so infinite a chasm as that which the ver- 
dict of mankind has opened between him and all 
competitors ? 

When Paganini, already forty years old, came before 
the public witha talent that had reached the highest 
point of all attainable perfection, the world wondered at 
him as ata supernatural appearance. The sensation which 
he excited was so tempestuous, his power over the imagi- 
nation so mighty, that it could not be kept within the 
limits of reality. There arose tales of the sorcerer’s art, 
and spectres of the middle ages, They sought to unite 
the wonders of his playing with the past ; they would 
explain his inexplicable genius by inexplicable facts, and 
almost cante to the conclusion that he had sold his soul 
to the evil one, and that the fourth string, from which he 
elicited such enchanting melodies, was the intestines of 
his wife, whom he had killed with his own hand. 

He travelled through all Europe. The multitude, 
allured and enchanted by his playing, strewed gold at 
his feet, and sought to bestow the fairest reward on 
artists distinguishing themselves on their instruments 
by baptising them after his name. There were now 
Paganinis of the piano, of the counterbass, of the 
guitar, The violinists racked their brains to find out his 
secret, In the sweat of their brow they laboured through 
the difficulties which he’had created in play, and with 
which they only extorted a pitying smile from the 
public, while they could not even enjoy the satisfaction 
of hearing their names mentioned in the world of art. 
Thus Paganini’s ambition, if he possessed any, enjoyed 
the rare happiness of drinking in the air of unattainable 
heights, disturbed by no injustice, disquieted by no in- 
difference. His sunset .in the grave was not even 
darkened by the grievous shadow of an heir to his 
glory. 

Who will believe it without having been a witness of 
the same? This talent to which the world gave so 
lavishly what it often denies to greatness—fame and 
riches; this man before whom they shouted so enthusi- 
astically, passed by the multitude without associating 
with them, No one knew the sentiments which moved 
his heart; the golden ray of his life gilded no other 
existence ; no communion of thought and feeling bound 
him to his brethren. He remained a stranger to every 
affection, to every passion, a stranger even to his own 
genius—for what is genius else than a priestly power, 
revealing God to the human mind? And Paganini's god 
has never been other than his own gloomy, mournful 
self, 

I pronounce these severe words with inward reluctance. 
Does one blime the dead or praise the living, in both 
cases one must expect small thanks, I know, I am 
aware, too, that under pretence of respecting the sanctity 
of the grave, in judging a man, the falsehood of apo- 
theosis immediately follows the deceit of heresy, and that 
some deeds of benevolence will be quoted which appear 





to contradict such accusations. Yet what are solitary 
cases against the testimony of a whole life? Consistent 
evil is as difficult in the actions of a man as consistent 
goodness, I ask, then—using the word egotism not so 
much in a narrow as in a comprehensive sense, and in 
reference to the artist rather than to the man—am I not 
authorised in describing the end and aim of Paganini as 
a narrow egotism ? 

Be that as it may, peace to his memory! He was 
great. All greatness bears its own justification, Do we 
know at what price a man buys his renown? Can the 
void which Paganini has left behind—can it be soon 
filled up? Are the main or incidental points to which he 
owed his supremacy, and which I joyfully accord him— 
are they of a kind to be renewed by repetition? Will 
the kingly, artistic dignity acquired by him pass into 
other hands? Is the artist king to be expected once 
again ? 

I say it without hesitation, no second Paganini will 
arise. The wonderful coincidence of a gigantic talent 
with all the circumstances appropriate to his apotheosis, 
will appear in the history of art as a solitary instance. 
An artist who, in the present day, should strive 
intentionally to throw a cloak of mystery around 
himself in order to set minds in astonishment as’ 
Paganini did, would cause no surprise and —even 
supposing him to be possessed of inestimable talent— 
the remembrance of Paganini would accuse him of 
charlatanism and plagiarism. Moreover, the public of 
the present day requires other things of the artist whom 
it favours, and a similar glory and power can be won 
only by entirely opposite means. 

To comprehend art—not as a convenient means for 
egotistical advantages and unfruitful celebrity, but as a 
sympathetic power: which unites and binds men to- 
gether ; to educate one’s own life to that lofty dignity 
which floats before talent as an ideal ; to open the under- 
standing of artists to what they should and what they 
can do; to rule public opinion by the noble ascendency 
of a high, thoughtful life;-and to kindle and nourish in 
the minds of men that enthusiasm for the beautiful which 
is so nearly allied to the good—that is the task which 
the artist has to set before him who feels himself strong 
enough to strive to be Paganini’s heir. 

This task is difficult, but not impossible of fulfilment. 
Broad paths are open to every endeavour, and a sym- 
pathetic recognition is assured to everyone who conse- 
crates his art to the divine service of a conviction—of a 
consciousness. We all foresee a transformation of our 
social positions. Without exaggerating the importance 
of the artist as regards them, without—as has already 
perhaps often been done—wishing to announce his 
mission in pompous expressions, an artist may, at least, 
have the firm conviction that to-him also a place is 
destined in the plans of Providence, and that he, too, is 
called to be a fellow toiler in a new and noble work. 

May the artist of the future with joyful heart renounce 
the vain and egotistic part, which, as we hope, has found 
its last brilliant representative in Paganini! May he 
set his aim w#thin, and not without! and may virtuoso- 
ship be the means, and not the end! May he, moreover, 
never forget that, though it is said, Mo/esse obdge, quite 
as much, and even more, Génie oblige / ; 





THE modern housekeeper can in one respect most 
fully. sympathise with Beethoven. We do not see that 
the times are any different since the great master’s day, 
only if anything a little more so. The servant-girl 
question has to do with all men. The followiag, from 
Beethoven's diary, needs no explanation :— 

January 3—Dismissed the housekeeper. 

February 15—The cook came. 

March 8—Dismissed the cook after two weeks, 

» 22—New housekeeper came. 
April 1—Dismissed the same. 
May 16—Dismissed the cook. 

» 19—The cook left. 

» 30—The woman came. 
July 1—The cook came. 

», 28—The cook ran aways : 

» 30—The woman from Unter-Dobling cime. + 

Four hard days, August 10, 11, 12, and 13, dined at 
Lerchenfels. 

On the 28th of the month got rid of the woman. 

September 6—The girl came. 

December 12—The girl left. 


me 18—Dismissed the cook. 





22—The new chambermaid came. 


Oe Back Sestival 
at &idenach. 


HE little town of Eisenach has just been the 
scene of a celebration of far more than loral 
or even than national significance. The place 
itself, it is well known, recalls in a peculiar 

manner the memory of the two foremost represen. 
tatives of North-German Christianity. | Luther, ag 
all holiday-makers in that part of Germany are aware, 
was at school at Eisenach as a boy, and afterwards 
lived for nearly a year in the Wartburg, which over. 
looks the town ; and Johann Sebastian Bach was born 
at the house, which is still pointed out as his, in the 
Frauenplan, in 1685. Luther is commemorated by a 
“ Platz” bearing his name; but Bach has had to wait 
until all but two centuries have passed for a suitable 
monument to be erected to him. At last a statue has 
been placed in the Marktplatz, hard by the principal 
church of the town; and it was in connection with the 
unveiling of this that the recent festival was arranged, 
The statue is in bronze; Bach stands in a well-con- 
ceived attitude, with his left hand resting on a music. 
desk, and beneath is the simple inscription of his name 
with the motto, “Soli Deo gloria.” The artist is Pro- 
fessor Donndorf, who is already favourably known by 
his statue of Schumann at Bonn. 

It is needless to describe the excitement which the 
approach of the ceremony of unveiling caused in the 
quiet Thuringian town. Flags and wreaths were on 
every house; the market-place, as though to distinguish 
it from the accustomed dimness of the narrow streets, 
was illuminated with electric light, and filled from morn- 
ing to night by a crowd gathered from all the country 
round, eager to be witness to the honour done to the 
great master. The ceremony itself was attended bya 
large number of the leading musicians of Germany, while 
Herr Joachim was also conspicuous. The local magnates 
of Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Meiningen were not unrepre- ’ 
sented, and. atong. the miscellaneous visitors appeared 
the familiar form’ of the Abbé Liszt. Front England 
came Mr. Villiers Statiford, Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mr. 
John Farmer, Mr, Otto Goldschmidt, and a few besides 
The real interest of the festival consisted, however, less 
in the inauguration of the statue than in the performance 
of two concerts on the Sunday and the Monday, of which 
the programmes were formed exclusively of compositions 
by Bach. The fact that a certain number of works were 
now produced which we have only too few opportunities 
of hearing might be in itself a sufficient attraction to 
genuine lovers of music ; but the energy and conscien- 
tious spirit of Hear Joachim, to whom the .management 
was entrusted, did not stop short at a mere performance 
of the usual festival character. He not only engaged the 
very finest executants attainable in Germany—principally 
from Weimar and Berlin—but also insisted that the music 
should be played without alteration as Bach wrote it. 
To specify the effect thus realised would involve us in a 
technical criticism such as would be out of place here; 
but those who have had the rare privilege of hearing 
the Mass in B minor (the subject of the Sunday’s con- 
cert) know to how large an extent Bach has employed 
instruments whose place in the orchestra has since 
been taken. by instruments of a slightly, or even 
greatly, different timbre. This substitution Herr Joachim 
would not permit. He secured in each case just the one 
player who had mastered the obsolete instrument, and 
rae by universal agreement, a musical effect abso- 
utely unique. 

Modern critics are very fond of speaking of the antis 
quated character of Bach’s instrumentation, Some have 
written “additional accompaniments ” or “new parts” 
to a variety of his works, To their theories—or, still 
better, to their practice—the most conclusive reply 
might be found in the Eisenach Festival, The defi- 
ciencies in Bach’s music, as we commonly hear it, are 
due in fact, not tothe author, but to the imperfections, 
in several remarkable respects, of our vaunted modem 
orchestra, Already it is rumoured that, to some extent 
at least, Herr Joachim’s example is to be followed by 
our own Bach Choir, and that more than one of the per- 
formers on rare instruments, whose playing made the 
special distinction of the concerts held under his super- 
vision, have been invited to come to London neat 
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GLASGOW. 
OCTOBER 26TH. 
.. N all-too-short series of organ recit4ls was brought 





to a close on the evening of the 13th ult., 
owing, we believe, to St. Andrew’s Hall being 
= unavailable on the Monday nights for some 
time to come. The scheme wasan expériment, promoted 
by one of Glasgow’s most spirited citizens, Mr. James 
Campbell, of Tullichewan. 

On the opening night Mr. W. T. Best played. There 
was a very large audience, who gave the Liverpool 
organist a cordial réception—quite a storm of applause 
following his interpretation of Bach’s “ Prelude and 
Fugue in G Major” and the selection from Handel’s 
“Water Music.” Mr. George Taggart’s Male Voice 
Choir sang several standard part songs, and to some pur- 
pose—indeed, it is not too much to say that this interest- 
ing body of vocalists created a genuine impression by 
reason of their refined and musician-like treatment of 
almost every item under their charge. The balance of 
tone was excellent, and altogether the efforts of the 
choir reflected great credit on their conductor. On the 
occasion of the second recital, which took place on the 
6th ult., Dr. Spark, of Leeds, renewed acquaintance with 
his Glasgow friends; Mr. Moodie’s Glasgow Musical 
Union supported the vocal portion of the programme 
with more or less success, and there was again a good 
audience. Dr. Peace played on the closing night, and, 
for the information of our local organist’s many well- 
wishers on the other side of the Border, it may be stated 
that on the following Wednesday he entered the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

The organ movement in Scotland extends, it may 
truly be said, by leaps and bounds. It will be remem- 
bered that last year the Free Church Assémbly granted 
each congregation within the fold ‘liberty to use the 
“ Kist o* whustles,” should it so desire. The members 
of Free College Church, Glasgow, lost no time in taking 
advantage of the “ permissive bill,” and’ on the 12th ult. 
a fine “ Lewis ” was heard for the first time in the elegant 
structure where good old Dr. Buchanan gathered around 
him many devoted followers. The organist is a protégé 
of Dr. Hopkins’s, and another pupil of. that  re- 
spected musician has found his way to Welling- 
ton U. P. Church. This is Mr. Frederick Turner, 
from the Royal College for the Blind, who, in con- 
junction with the Temple organist, gave a recital in the 
handsome new fabric facing the University on the 13th 
ult. The programme was interesting, and Mr. Turner's 
contributions showed that 4 young musician of bright 
promise has come amongst us. U. P.’s are, it is well 
known, remarkable for the liberality with which they 
support the schemes of their church. Dr. Black’s con- 
gregation have, however, surpassed all known local. 
efforts, for on Sunday, the 12th ult., the collection in aid 
of the building fund amounted to £11,300, The organ 
fund was also benefited to the extent of £1,200. The 


of Messrs, Forster and Andrews. There yet remains to 
note the inauguration of another new organ — the 
“Willis,” in Anderston U. P. Church, “opened ” by Dr. 
Peace on the evening of the 14th ult. : 

By the time the current month’s MAGAZINE OF Music 
reaches your readers, the full prospectus of the Glasgow 
Choral Union Concerts will have been issued. I have 
already given a forecast of the leading features of what 
promises to be an important season. Since last touching 
upon this subject, one or two interesting engagements 
have been concluded, notably those effected with Mme. 
Trebelli, Mr. J. T. Carrodus, and Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann. The committee, ever on the alert for novelty, 
have, amongst other things, arranged for the production 
of a couple of orchestral movements from Mr. Macken- 
zie’s “ Rose of Sharon,” and Dvorak will be drawn upon 
for at least two pieces. Touching upon the Saturday 
Popular Concerts—a valuable adjunct of the scheme— 
subscribers to certain sections of the Tuesday evening 
series will this season have also the opportunity of 
Securing reserved seats for the “Pops.” This is an 
experiment, the working of which will be watched with 
no little interest, 


The management of the Glasgow Tonic Solefa Society 





fom Cut Cette 


.and Signor Bisaccia, besides others of lesser note, are 


is nothing if not energetic, Under the intelligent direc- 
tion of Mr. W. M. Miller they have, moreover, already 
worked a Handelian vein, strangely enough neglected by 
organisations of greater pretensions. The latest addition 
to the society’s répertoire is “ Azariah,” a brand-new ora- 
torio from the pen of the Rev. Marcus Hast, of the Great 
Synagogue, London, and arranged for full orchestra 
by Mr. F. A, Geverding, librarian to the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden. Unfortunately, little is known 
regarding the precise form of the ancient Hebrew melo- 
dies; at best a guess can only be hazarded concerning 
the vocal music of the Jews, but that the minor tonality 
prevailed is almost a certainty. -Mr. Hast, in the work 
before us, has largely drawn upon this mode. 
Burney, we are just reminded, concludes that the 
music of the Hebrews was “rough,” because, “after 
the introduction of vowel points, the many strong 
aspirates used, instead of the clear and open vowels 
of other languages must have corrupted sound 
which, by the difficulty of producing it from such harsh 
words, would, of necessity, be very coarse and noisy.” 
Be this as it may, Mr. Hast’s vocal score, a copy of 
which has just been sent me, contains several numbers 
which will not appeal in vain to choral societies in search 
of an easy and tuneful work, largely diatonic, moreover, 
and plentifully interspersed with solos and quartets. 
But space forbids further reference at present to some 
curious enough contents of this aspirant for favour, as 
also the initial performance of the work, which took place 
too late for notice in our current issue. 

Coming events in the local musical world include 
concerts by Dr. Charles Hallé and Mme. Norman- 
Neruda, and by Miss Agnes Liddell, who again brings 
north Signor Visetti as her conductor. The Hillhead 
Musical Association have decided to take up Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Loreley ” and Sullivan’s “On Shore and Sea;” 
the Pollockshields Society have placed Hofmann’s 
“Cinderella” in rehearsal, and the Queen’s Park U. P. 
Church Choir promise Sullivan’s “ Festival Te Deum.” 
Each of these societies is under the care of Mr. W. T. 
Hoeck, who’ has arranged for Hofmann’s beautiful 


‘cantata being given with full orchestral accompaniment. 


The Partick Musical Association have fixed upon J. F. 
Barnett’s ‘Ancient Mariner,” and. the society, so ably 
conducted by Mr. Hugh M’Nabb, may be trusted to give 
a satisfactory account of this setting of Coleridge’s poem. 


@UBLIN. 
’ OCTOBER 25TH. 
THE musical societies of Dublin have begun to waken 
up from their summer slumber. The Amateur Orchestral 
Union, conducted by Mr. William Telford, Mus.B., has 
already been practising a good instrumental programme, 
which ‘includes Beethoven’s E flat Concerto, for their last 


iconcert of 1884. The aim of this society is to train a 


good string band, and to educate the general public here 
in orchestral music, in the knowledge and appreciation of 


: | which they are very deficient. 
lostrument is an excellent specimen of the workmanship |; 


The Dublin Glee Choir, which has done good work 


| under its conductor, Mr. Arthur Patton, has also resumed 


its practises; but it is stated that Mr. Patton is about to 
resign the conductorship, preliminary to being called to 
the Irish. Bar. Our principal society, the Dublin 
Musical, was to have given a second performance of 
Gounod’s “ Redemption ” before Christmas, but the con- 
ductor, Mr. Joseph Robinson, met with a very severe 
accident some time since, from the effects of which he 
has not yet recovered,.and he is unable to resume the 
duties of his post. Consequently, the work of the 
society, to the general regret of its members and a large 
circle of outsiders, remains in abeyance. 

The University Choral Society, presided over by Sir 
R. Stewart, the accomplished professor of Trinity College, 
has not yet issued its programme, but it may shortly be 
expected. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the forthcoming 
season will be the series of concerts promised by the 
enterprising firm of Cramer, Wood, and Co. | For these 
concerts they have secured the services of a group of in- 
strumental and vocal artists of the highest rank. 


| Mme. Valleria, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. Joseph Maas, 
| Mr, Santley, Signor Sarasate, Mme. Norman-Neruda, 


Mlle. Anna Lang, of Stockholm, Mr, Charles. Hallé, 


‘make the most of the meatis at his disposal. 
‘be a concert about the middle of November, when a 





announced to appear. So that on the whole the [rish 
capital will not be badly off as regards music during the 
approaching season. 


GLOUCESTER. 
OCTOBER 24TH. 

The musical season can scarcely be said to have com- 
menced here yet. The ancient city moves but slowly. 
In this nineteenth century it would scarce be credited, 
were it not a fact, that.we have not yet ceased to allow 
the annual “mop, or hiring-fair.” Country bumpkins 
of both sexes swarm*into the city to see the great place, 
and they are, in their turn, equally admired for their old- 
fashioned attire. Carters, of different grades of the 
“profession,” display around their wideawake hats 
whipchord of various colours. The ladies—those, that is, 
who have not yet forsaken this cumbrous custom of 
obtaining servants—go into the Corn Exchange, and 
seeing a likely young woman, engage her. For the 
village folk,‘of course, there must be provided amusement, 
and so, concurrently with the “ mop, or hiring-fair,” is 
a pleasure fair. And it is upon this fair that, with but one 
or two exceptions, we have relied for our music. Studt's 
“Sea on Land,” an arrangement to represent the un- 
pleasant undulations of the “rolling forties,” carried off 
the palm in this respect, both for the size of the instru- 
ment and strength of the sounds it literally belched out. 
The instrument was driven by steam, and is commonly 
known as an orchestre. They are to be seen in some 
large Swiss hotels, and would be advertised as “ combin- 
ing all the effects of a brass band, without the expense 
of individual musicians,” or something to that effect. 

This digression may be allowed for two reasons there- 
fore. First it establishes the fact that Gloucester moves 
slowly in all matters; and second, that the city has 
not been entirely without music of some sort. Now, 
however, as winter approaches, there are signs of 
activity. The Choral Society starts the season with a 
comparatively clean slate, and the honorary conductor, 
Mr. C. L. Williams, organist to the Cathedral, is sure to 
There will 


work by Dr. Gladstone will form the pitce de résistance of 
the programme ; the overture tu Spohr’s “ Last Judg- 
ment ” will form a second great item ; and the whole will 
be completed with part-songs and shorter orchestral over- 
tures. Last year the experiment was tried of amalga- 
mating the choral and orchestral sections into one 
harmonious whole. The committee has every reason to 
be satisfied with the result, for it has succeeded in 
bringing out much useful light amongst amateurs which 
was formerly hid under a bushel. Lord Somers rides 
into Gloucester to assist the first fiddles on all occasions. 
He is over 80, and a great enthusiast upon the violin. 

Rumor ut est velox has it that a projected movement 
is on foot here to establish a series of penny popular 
concerts for the people. The idea is a good one and has 
commendeditself strongly to some of the most influential 
men in the place. There is some difficulty in the 
expense,'the charge for the hire of the Shire Hall—the 
only available room—being monstrous, But perhaps 
public subscription, which is, however, very hard to” 
move towards philanthropical work “at home,” will 
remove that obstacle. 

A very successful concert was held lately at Cheltenham. 
The artists included Miss Mary Davies, who sang with 
that sweetness and freshness for which she is justly 
famed; Madame Antoinette Sterling, of whose per- 
formance’little need , be said; Mr. Iver McKay, a not 
very promising tenor; and “ir, Maybrick, who, though 
suffering from a cold, sang his song, “ The Little Hero,” 
as only the composer could do. Signor Guido Papini 
played several selections upon the violin; he is a dis- 
tinguished performer on the instrument. As an instance 
of the extent to which the popularity of musicians’ works 
is guided by “ fashion,” a part song by Dvorak, the 
Bohemian composer who startled the musical world by 
his genius before and at Worcester, received an 
enthusiastic encore. How would it have been received 
if the “Stabat Mater ” had not shown itself to be nothing 
less than an inspiration ? 
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LIVER@OOL. 

A LONG and glorious summer, in which lovers of 
Nature in all its forms have had almost unprecedented 
lacilities for prosecuting their loves, has at last closed, 
and we are driven home from lake and moor, from moun- 
tain and stream, from the yacht, and from the hydro- 
pathic establishment to find our recreations and enjoy- 
ments in channels suitable to and springing out of urban 
life. Music therefore naturally comes in for a large 
share of the general regard, and our various societies 
aie.well to the fore with their schemes for the season. 
Indeed, our leading society, the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, has already given two of its series of twelve con- 
certs. Mr. Charles Hallé, as well as running another series 
of eight concerts with his own band, conducts, as he did 
Jast year. In regard to Mr. Hallé’s own series of eight 
concerts, no detailed prospectus has been issued, but it is 
Mr. Hallé’s intention to permanently increase his band to 
one hundred members, and to bring forward the new 
symphonies by Brahms and Dvordk, and to play the 
Jupiter” of Mozart, the ‘Im Walde” of saft, the 
Schumann Symphony in C, and Berlioz’s ** Symphonie 
Kantastique.”’ Moreover, each of the eight concerts 
will contain one or more excerpts trom Wagner's 
works, amongst others from ‘#arsifal,” ‘ Gdtter- 
dammerung,”’ “ Rheingold,” etc. Mme. Norman-Ne- 
ruda and Merr Joachim will play together for the first 
time in Liverpool, and besides Mr. tallé at the piano, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann will be heard, and Signor 
Piatti on the violoncello. A vocalist of repute will, of 
course, be retained for each concert, so that here again 
we have a wise commingling of high-class novelties with 
works of repute. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Choral Society announces 
a series of four concerts, with band and chorus of 350 
performers, reinforced by Mr, Best at the grand organ. 
Signor Kandegger is conductor, and the first concert is to 
be given on November 7th, when the conductor’s can- 
tata,“ Fridolin,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgis 
Night”? will be performed. This society announces 
** Messiah ’’ as their second and Christmas performance. 
Two miscellaneous concerts of great interest are also 
arranged—one in which Mme. Adelina Patti will appear, 
previous to her departure for America, assisted by 
Mme. Trebelli Betuui, Miss Fonblanque, &c.; and for 
the other Mme. Christine Nilsson is the great attrac- 
tion, These are the principal coming events. Besides 
these, we have the usual host of urban and suburban 
amateur choral societies, presided over by musicians of 
greater or lesser eminence, but their name is legion, and 
their performances of local interest. 

Lhe only two performances of importance which have 
been already held are the tirst two of the Philharmonic 
Society’s series ot twelve. At the first, given on 
September 30, Mine. Alwina Valleria was the soloist, and 
she did not specially distinguish herself. Her selections 
seemed unsuitable and unfortunate. Her best effort was 
in a recitative and romanza from “ William Tell,” in 
which her long operatic training was of use to her. In 
the Wagner song, “ Liebestod,”’ from “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” she was overpowered by the band to such an 
extent that her singing was frequently dumb show. Her 
other song was a trumpery édad/aia by Arditi, quite the 
thinnest thing we have heard from his pen, and a com- 
position decidedly beneath ilte dignity of a Philharmonic 
Concert. Mime. Norman-Neruda appeared, and charmed 
everybody by the exquisite nature ot her playing. Her 
tone remains as remarkable as ever for beauty and purity, 
whilst in the matter of breadth and sonority we 
thought we observed an improvement. It would seem 
to be impossible to imagine anything more daiaty and 
facile and supple than her execuuon; and in the selection 
of the adagiv and rondo from the Violin Concerto in E 
by Vieuxtemps it will be understood that she took a solo 
of no ordinary difliculty, With Mr, Hallé she afterwards 
played three delicate and beautiful excerpts trom the 
collection by Heller and rast, entitled * Pensées 
Fugitives '’—not great things in themselves, but requir- 
ing for their due execution the utmost sinesse and sym- 
pathetic ensemble, With such executants it will be 
readily guessed that the audience had a rare treat. 
Mme. Neruda gave a fine exhibition of square, old- 
fashioned playing in the A Sonata by Handel, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, played by Mr. Hallé, in 
which she showed herself just as much at home in 
the Handelian school as in that of the comparatively 
modern De Beriot. The instrumental contributions 
wete most interesting. The joyous tone and vivacious 





strains of Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘ Wedding of Ca- 
macho,” opened the concert fitly and hopefully, and tne 
symphony was Beethoven in D No. 2—not perhaps one 
of the profoundest of tne immortal nine, out always 
acceptable and interesting, not only in itself, . but 
also tor the evidence it affords of the marvellous 
quickness with whica Beethoven freed himselt trom 
tne shackles and traimmels imposed upon sym- 
phony by its founders, Haydn and Mozart. ‘Lhe 
true and daring originality of Beethoven begins to 
make itself felt tnus early in his symphonic career, 
and the seven he subsequently produced all bear traces 
of the splendour and variety ot his thoughts. 1t need 
scarcely be said that the band did justice to so familiar 
a composition. The second part ot the concert opened 
with one of svensden’s Khapsodies Norvégiennes tor 
orchestra, which we take to be a series of national melo- 
dies strung together, and orchestrated in modern style. 
This fot pourri proved interesting, the principal themes 
being well contrasted both in sentiment and tempo. 
This concert closed with the Procession March and 
Chorus trom Gounod’s “ La Reine de Saba,” a bright 
and pompous composition, whose payeant-like rhythm 
and picturesque scoring, both for instruments and voices, 
wound up the evening pleasantly. 

The second of the same series was given on the 14th 
October, and was rendered interesting by the productiun 
ot the new symphonys, No. 3, in F. major, op. 90, by 
Brahms, a composition which sustains the scholarly 
reputation of this foremost composer, It is certainty 
good, sound music, full of originality, and scored by 
one who well knows every use of the orchestra, Jt will 
be remembered it saw the light in London last May, 
having been produced by Herr Richter. ‘Lhe orchestra 
also yave a splendid pertormance of the ‘“ ‘lannhiuser”’ 
overture and of Sidermann’s quaint and delightful 
“* Swedish Peasant’s Wedding March.’’ We also had 
Cherubini's ‘‘ Faniska”’ overture, and ‘ La Siréne ” ot 
Auber, The members of the chorus contributed two 
part songs, which were sung with great refinement anc 
hnish. Lhe solo vocalists were Miss Carlotta Elliot 
and Mr, Brereton, ‘he lady failed to make any great 
impression, Her voice was not remarkable in tone or 
quality. Mr. #rereton has the making of a trustworthy 
aad serviceable vocalist. . He sang a couplz ot good ola 
legitimate songs by Haydn and Hanael and joined 
the lady in Mozart’s duet, **Crudel! Perché.” Mr. 
Hallé conducted at both these performances. 


LEEQS. 

THE musical season in Leeds as begun in earnest. 
On the 10th of last month, Dr. Spark gave what he 
termed the “‘Grand Valleria Concert,’’ inasmuch as 
Mme. Alwina Valleria’s valuable services were gratuitous 
on this occasion, as were those of other distinguished 
artistes, whose names will be presently mentioned. The 
programme consisted of excerpts trom the ‘ Elijah” 
(Part 1.), and a Miscellaneous Selection (Part (A1.). 
Some disappointment was caused by the announcement 
that the leading soprano had caught cold, and would 
not be able to sing in the sacred part. Under the cir- 
cumstances much credit was due to Miss Sara Gishurn— 
a really clever and most promising débuéante—tor having 
the courage to render such a trying air as ‘ Hear ye, 
Israel.” ‘Lhe young lady acquitted herself admirably, 
and proved a decided acquisition. Mme. Valleria, when 
she came forward in the Second Part, did not appear to, 
be suffering very severely from the etiects of her ¢old,. 
for she sang both her songs—-Dr. Spark’s “ Life,” .and 
Arditi’s Ballate Brillante, “ Fior di Margherita,” 
superbly, and was enthusiastically encored. It will be 
a jong time before Dr. Spark hears his new song as 
artistically given as on that memorable evening. Hack- 
neyed as ‘* Home, sweet home”’ is, it was a genuine 
treat to listen to Mme. Valleria in the charming old 
ballad, which she sang in response to a vociterous recall. 
The proceeds of the concert are to be devoted to the 
payiog off a debt of £120 remaining on the Leeds 
Madrigal and Motet Society, incurred by the production 
of Costa’s “ Eli” in 1875. 

Mr. Rawlinson Ford commenced his series of the 
Leeds Popular Concerts, late the Leeds Chamber Con- 
certs, at the Mechanics’ Institute, on the 21st ult., with 
unqualified success. The two specialities of the pro- 
gramme were Spohr’s (No. 2) Double Quartet in & flat 
(Op. 77), and Mendelssohn’s Octet, also in E flat (op. 20), 
composed when he was sixteen years of age. ‘Lhe 





executants were Messrs. Henry Holmes, Parker, Grim- 
son, and Burnett (violins); Messrs. Gibson and Ellis 


Roberts (violas); aad Messrs. Howell and Charles Ould 
(violoncelios), all of whom are Englishmen. The open. 
ing piece was Schubert’s Posthumous ‘ Quartet-Satz” 
in C minor; and although a mere fragment, and in. 
tended originally as the tirst movement of a quartet in 
C minor, is nevertheless a most lovely and delicate com. 
position, and it was played to perfection by Messrs, 


enry Holmes, Parker, Gibson, and Howell. x 


The distinction between a double quartet and an oc 
is perhaps best explained by Spohr himself, by his 
method ot interweaving the strains of the two bands anti. 
phonally so that, in the music, the two mingle ; whereas, 
In an octet, the writing is free and independent, and 
symphonic in the broad and polyphonous character of 
its design. Both these great works were splendidly 
rendered, and at the close of every movement ap. 
plause broke out trom all parts of the well-filled 
hall. To Mr. Henry Holmes, as leader, must first 
honours be awarded, although he was careful zot to 
appear first. No greater praise can be given to him 
than this. In Beethoven’s exquisite ‘‘ Romance in G,” 
for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Mr. Charles 
Wilkinson), Mr, Holmes had an opportunity of dis. 
playing the purity and correctness of his intonation, as 
well as the absolute, perfection of his ¢echnigue. On 
being encored, he further delighted the audience, whom 
he held speli-bound, by playing in the most graceful 
fashion that Gigue of Corelli's which is to be found 
engraved on the italian master’s tombstone at Florence. 
‘Lhe programme was also diversified by songs trom Mr, 
W. H. Brereton and Miss Ambler (Mrs, Brereton), 

Mr. Charles Wilkinson, whose pianoforte recitals are 
so well known and so highly valued, has formed a madri- 
yal and motet society for the study of the early English 
school of music. As our love for and admiration of this 
particular style of composition is sincere and genuine, 
we cannot speak in terms of too warm commendation, 
Such grand oid masters as Weelkes, Benet, Byrd, Tallis, 
Wilbye, Morley, and Orlando Gibbons will not be left 
out of the programmes. Perhaps Mr. Wilkinson will 


' tind time to introduce also the motets of the Italian 


Patriarch Palestrina, the greatest representative of what 
is known as polyphonic vocal music that ever lived, 
Bach must be forgotten, for there are no finer specimens 
of unaccompanied music extant than those of the great 
German, It is the intention of Mr. C. Wilkinson to 
relieve the vocal efforts of his newly-formed body of forty 
voices by interspersing solos on the pianoforte. 

Dr. Spark, the borough organist, resumed his free 
organ recitals about a month ago, and they have been 
attended by hundreds, on the ‘tuesday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings. 

The fourth festival of the choirs of the various churches 
in the rural deanery of Leeds was held in the parishchurch 
on the 20th ult., and the voices numbered about 700. 
The service was that of Barnby in D, an excellent 
choice, and the anthem was Dr. Stainer’s ‘‘O clap your 
hands.” The performance by the united choirs of “ Lhe 
Hallelujah Chorus” showed with what vigour and hearti- 
ness they could sing; and the Vicar of Leeds (Dr. Gott) 
preached an appropriate sermon from the words, “ Bless 
ye God in the congregations; even the Lord, from the 
fountains of Israel.” ‘Lhe offertory was devoted to the 
expenses connected with the festival. Dr. Creser, 
organist and director of the parish church choir, pre 
sided at the organ, and played, as his opening voluntary, 
Wesley’s “Choral Song and Fugue,” and the same 
composer’s ‘ Andante in F minor ;’’ and, for his con- 
cluding voluntary, Bach’s “Prelude and Fugue in D 
major.” ‘Lhe service, taken as a whole, passed off very 


successfully. 
BRISYOL, 


THE first Monday popular concert of the season wat 
given on the 6th ult. ‘Ihe orchestral numbers in the first 
part were Beethoven's ever welcome overture “ Leonora, 
Mendelssohn's “Italian Symphony,” and Wagners 
overture to “ Tannhduser.” Mr. W. Thomas, lay clerk 
atthe Cathedral, sang Handel's “ He layeth the beams. 
Mme. Wilson Osman, who appeared for the first time 10 
Bristol, sang “With verdure clad,” and the recitative 
which precedes it, from Haydn’s “Creation.” Mme 
Wilson Osman’s voice is one that charms ; it is sweet, 
pure, andcrisp. She sang with taste and feeling, rece! 
merited applause, and was recalled, , 

The second part of the programme consisted of the 
overture, scherzo, and Wedding March from Mendels 
sohn, song “Il bianco lino,”. Fiori’ (Mme. Wilsoe 
Osman), a Scherzo entitled “ Komarinskaja,” by Glinks, 
and a selection from Gounod’s ever popular “ Faust 
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‘BIR MINGHAM. 
OcT, 25TH. 


AFTER a time of rest extending over four months, the 
musical people of Birmingham are arousing. 

The first concert for the season was Messrs. Harrison's 
on the 4th inst., when Madame Christine Nilsson, Miss 
Hope Glenn, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr. Frederick King were the vocalists, and Dr. Louis 
Engel (harmonium), Mr. Van Biene (violoncello), and 
Mr. Sidney Naylor (pianoforté), the instrumentalists. 
Mrs. Hutchinson has already become a favourite in 
Birmingham, and Miss Hope Glenn so worthily ac- 
quitted herself as to encourage the opinion that her future 
appearances will be hailed with delight. Madame 
Nilsson pleased some and displeased others by her 
dramatic style, and Mr. Edward Lloyd was at his best 
in the fine scene, “But oh! Rachel,” from Halévy's 
“La Juive.” The instrumental exhibitions were either 
dull or frivolous, the only classical example—a move- 
ment from Beethoven's pianoforte and violoncello 
Sonata in A, opus 69—being played to an accompaniment 
of chattering tongues and moving feet, 

On the 4th inst., the Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Midland Institute were ‘recommenced, under the 
conductorship of Mr, C. W. Stockley. 

On the evening of the same day the weekly concerts 
of the Musical Association were resumed. The mem- 
bers of the Festival Choral Society lent their aid, and a 
compressed version of Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” was 
given. 
After struggling on for five years, Mr. S. S. Stratton 
has given up his popular Chamber Concerts. One 
cause of failure was undoubtedly the limited number of 
lovers of chamber music to be found in provincial towns. 
Other causes may be found in the director's proceedings. 
Many of Mr. Stratton's arrangements were excellent, and 
it may be said that all were faithfully carried out. 
There was no vocal music in the programmes ; good. 
Encores were not allowed ; also good. The programmes 
were of moderate length ; again good. But Mr. Strat- 
ton’s loyalty to native composers led him into the error 
of generally putting at least one very inferior work into 
each night’s scheme; and his anxiety to produce 
novelties brought about the presentation of things, 
native and foreign, which never ought to be presented 
in public, or at least to a discriminating audierice. It 
was moreover a misfortune that most of the pieces by 
native musicians were early works, and so the English- 
man’s opus, I, 2, or 3, were brought into com- 
parison with the German’s opus 50 or: 100. The 
stoppage of Mr. Stratton’s concerts left the field open 
for others, and on the 11th inst. Dr. Swinnerton Heap 
gave the first of three chamber concerts at the Masonic 
Hall. For the string quartet Dr. Heap engaged 
Mr. Carrodus, Mr. Speelmann, Herr Bernhardt, and 
Mons. Vieuxtemps, and the example in which these 
well-known and talented artists united their efforts was 
Beethoven's “ Ransomowski” Quartet, No. 3. The 
programme also contained Mendelssohn’s B flat Sonata 
for pianoforte and violoncello, four violin melodies by 
Molique, Chopin’s F minor pianoforte Fantasia, and 
Schumann’s pianoforte Quartet in B flat. The whole 
ofthe pieces were splendidly played, and the opinion 
that a better chamber concert had never before been 
given in Birmingham was generally expressed. 

On the 16th inst., Mr. Stockley commenced his 


twelfth series of orchestral concerts at the Town Hall, . 


Mme. Trebelli and Mr. Brereton were the vocalists, and 
Miss Agnes Millar the solo pianist. There were four 


_ pieces in the programme which had never befose been 


heard in Birmingham :—Mozart's pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat, composed in 1785; a solemn March from 
Martin Roeder’s opera, “ Vera;” a pianoforte Rhapsodie 
in G minor (a recent composition by Brahms), and an 
Intermezzo, entitled “ Forget me not,” by Allan Mac- 
beth, a simple little orchestral piece, without merit as a 
composition, and depending for effect upon pizzicato and 
uniting of the instruments, 

Besides losing tue concerts of Mr. Stratton, the musical 
people of Birmingham will this season be deprived of 
the subscription concerts of the Philharmonic Union, 
an excellent institution conducted by Dr. Swinnerton 
Heap. During ‘ormer seasons many fine works unknown 
in the Midlands have been brought forward, amongst 
oon being Bach’s “St. Matthew’s Passion Music,” and 
the first part of his “Christmas Oratorio,” Schumman’s 


Via and the Peri,” and Max Bruch’s “Odys- 





EXEZER. 
OcT. 25TH. 


THE People’s Concerts have been resumed, but Mr. 
E. H. Morris, the manager, did not begin very auspi- 
ciously, and the attendances since have not been so 
large as previously, though, artistically, the subsequent 
concerts have merited cordial support. The band of the 
Royal Marines attended the inaugural concert of the 
season, under the direction of Herr Froehnert. Miss 
Marian Helmore was the principal vocalist. This lady 
sings occasionally in London ; she is a native of Crediton 
—a small town near here. The next concert, on October 4, 
was excellent in every. respect, and gave the liveliest 
satisfaction. Miss Dinelli’s playing was especially 
clever and graceful; and Mr. Fowler, amongst several 
other capital things, played a selection from one of his 
own sonatas in brilliant style. The third concert of the 
series took place on October 17, when the band of the 
Gordon Highlanders performed splendidly, and Miss 
Patti Winter sang exceedingly well. She was particu- 
larly successful in Sullivan's beautiful song, “ Let me 
dream again,” which was encored. 

The Orchestral Society gave a concert at the Victoria 
Hall on October 13, when Mr. R. B. Moore, ¥.C.O., 
conducted, and Mr. W. J. Wood had charge of the large 
organ. The performers numbered over thirty. The 
concert was very numerously attended, nearly every seat 
in the spacious hall being occupied. Artistically, also, 
the concert was a decided success. The programme opened 
with Nicolai’s overture to “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and there tollowed, among other numbers, a gavotte by 
Dunster, three movements from Haydn’s Military Sym- 
phony (including the pretty Trio), Auber’s overtuse to 
“ Masaniello,” the /arghetto and finale in Raff's Concerto 
in D, selections from Sullivan’s “ Pirates,” and move- 
ments from Guilmant’s Symphony for organ and or- 
chestra. Clever solos were contributed by Mr. J. 
Pomeroy (‘cello) and Mr. Windeatt (piccolo). This is 
an able body of amateurs, deserving ot encouragement. 

Mr. Farley Sinkins’s concerts (first of the season) on 
October 23 were a great success. The distinguished 
artistes engaged included Mme. Valleria, Miss Ella Lem- 
mens, Mme. Eariquez, Mr. Maas, Mr. Foote, and Signor 
Bottesini. I shall give a few no-es on these concerts in 
my next letter. 


SGLFITILLS. 

The chief musical event in October was the concert on 
the gth ult., given in the Albert Hall by Mme. Patey and 
party—viz., the gifted contralto vocalist herself and Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Ada Paterson, Mr. Sidney Tower, 
and Mr. Franklin Clive, with Signor Tito Mattei as solo 
pianist. The concert was under the management of Mr. 
Charles Harvey, a local entrepreneur, and was in.all re- 
spects most successful. Mme. Patey, though somewhat 
indisposed, sang grandly, and made a deep impression by 
her chaste rendering o: Sullivan’s song, “A Shadow.” 
Equally admirable was her singing of Rubinstein’s 
“Voice of the Woods,” of which an encore was asked ; 
Mme. Patey responded, however, by singing (as only she 
can) ‘“ Meet me by Moonlight Alone.” Miss Williams’s 
selections were Cowen’s * Along the Shore,” Cotstord 
Dick’s “ Bread-winner,” and Horn’s “Cherry Ripe,” in 
ali of which she quite charmed her hearers by her rare 
voice and artistic method. Miss Paterson chose Mozart's 
aria, “Gli angui d’inferno,” and her vocal imitations of 
the upper flute passages were wonderfully brilliant. 
Beyond this her singing calls for no further comment. 
She, however, proved her musical versatility by playing 
the pianoforte accompaniments to the singing of one or 
two of the concert party. Messrs. ‘lower and: Clive were 
both effective. Signor Titu Mattei’s solos were finely 
played, his fantasias affording splendid examples of that 
style of playing. The Sheffield choristers, who took 
the Crystal Palace prize at the recent Tonic Sol-fa com- 
petition there, sang a number of glees, &c., and under Mr. 
Henry Coward’s conductorship upheld their prestige. 

On the 2oth ult. the Tonic Sol-ta Association presented 
Mr. Henry Coward, thei. conductor, with a case of cut- 
lery, in token of their estzem, and asa mark of appre- 


ciation of valuable services rendered during the past 


seven years. Mr. Heppingstone, one of the society's 
oldest members, made the presentation. In returning 
thanks, Mr. Coward spoke ot the increasing popularity 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system over the old staff notation, 
and said that at the present time there are more than 
a thousand persons in Sheffield who are learning the 


| system. 





BRAQFORO. 


THE musical season in this district promises to be 
unprecedentedly busy. Already ‘there are announce- 
ments ertough to bewilder the most ardent concert-goer, 
and their number is sure to multiply as the weeks go by, 
So far there have only been three events that require 
notice... The first was Mr. Edward Misdale's opening 
number of a series of chamber and vocal concerts on 
Oct. 3rd. He had the assistance of Mr. Bartle, of South. 
port, as a second pianist, of Mr. Edgar Haddock, of 
Leeds, as violinist, and of Mr. Norman Salmond as 
vocalist. The programme contained several interesting 
items, two of them by Dvorak, a composer who is little 
more than a name in Bradford as yet. Mr, Misdale’s 
concert, however, has done something to make the man 
known by his works, His piano and violin sonata in I, 
Op. $7, whilst showing the hand of a master in con- 
struction, and one who has his own fund of inspiration 
to draw from, is not so deeply tinged with the composer's 
nationalistic idiosyncrasies as one would have expected. 
These, however, appear in their full force, in a set of 
piano duets, entitled “ Buhmer Walde,” of which Messrs. 


-Misdale and Bartle played the first set of three, The 


first and last (Inden Spinnsluben and Walpurgisnacht) 
are wild and piquant, the second (Am Schwarzen Meer) 
full of a gentle melancholy, speaking of the sad sea 
waves, The duets are full of novel and elegant effects 
and made a marked impression, The performers also 
played some exceedingly clever variations by Saint- 
Saéns on the theme of the trio to thé well-known minuet 
in one of Beethoven’s sonatas, Op. 26. 

On October 14th the Harmonic Society of Idle (a 
village about four miles out of Bradford) performed the 
“ Stabat Mater” and “Hymn of Praise.” , The society 
is a small one, but enterprising, and receives valuable 
assistance from the Misses Tomlinson, who are vocalists 
of something more than local repute. These ladies sang 
the soprano and contralto solos on the occasion under 
mention; Mr. Parratt, of Ripon Cathedral, took the 
tenor and Mr. Lee the bass, The essential instruments 
of the orchestra were represented, and altogether the 
performance was a spirited and creditable one. 

From October 13th to 18th, Connor's Royal English 
Opera Company occupied the Prince’s Theatre, which 
has lately been reopened after\a long spell of idleness. 
They had a successful week, during which they intro- 
duced to Bradford Verdi’s pretty music to “ Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” and Julian Edwards’s rather feeble “ Vic- 
torian,” besides giving good renderings of ‘Don 
Giovanni” and “ Faust.” In the orchestra of the com- 
pany is Mr. W. B, Sewell, member of a very musical 
Bradford family. Taking advantage of this visit to his 
native town, he arranged a concert for Octeber 2oth, 
when he had the assistance of Mr, Carrodus (violin), 
Mr. Strelitskie (second violin), Mr. C. Ould (violon- 
cello), and Mr. Herbert Sharpe (piano), himsel! taking 
the viola. The concert included a creditable rendering 
of Mendelssohn's E flat Quartet, Op. 12, and a superb 
one of the glorious Kreutzer sonata. How Mr. Carrodus 
would play, readers may imagine; but it must be said 
that Mr. Sharpe was not one whit behind him. This 
gentleman is a pianist of the first rank ; he possesses a 
delicacy and evenness of touch which are quite pheno- 
menal, and gave a most remarkable rendering of Chopin's 
Ballade in A flat. 

As to forthcoming events, we are promised an excellent 
series from the Bradford Subscription Concerts Committee, 
At the first (October 31) Mme, Albani will appear, and 
Mr. Hallé’s orchestra will provide the staple of the pro- 
gramme, The second (November 28th) will be chamber 
music, including Brahms’s Sestet; the third (Decem- 
ber 17th)‘ The Messiah ;” the fourth (January 16th) 
orchestral; the filth (February 6th) a ballad concert ; 
the sixth (March 6th) choral music, including Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater” and an extract from “ Parsifal.” The 
Bradford Festival Choral Society gave their first concert 
on October 24th, to which reference will be made next 
month. They are now raising a guarantee fund for a 
Handel Festival, to be held on the 24th of February, in 
commemoration of the bi-centenary of Handel’s birth 
(which was on February 23rd, 1685), and later in the 
spring will give a performance of “ Elijah.” Mr. Mis- 
dale will continue the series of chamber and vocal con- 
certs, of which the first has been noticed; and Mr, S. 
Midgley and Mr. J. St. Hensée will also give chamber 
concerts of some pretension. The Bradford St. Cecilia 
Society is practising Max Bruch’s “Odysseus” and Bach's 
“God's Time is the Best.” 
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27 the appointed time Ludwig found himself seated 
ey\% beside his benefactor in a luxurious travelling 
iy \) carriage. The postillion blew his horn, the 
LSA horses started, 

Leaving the town-gates behind them, their course lay 
through the beautiful meadows, mountains, valleys, 
villages, and towns of the German Fatherland. It is 
not our task here to describe this journey, or to follow 
the impression made upon the youth by each varying 
scene ; neither can we enter upon the excellent explana- 
tions afforded him by Waldstein, in 2nswer to his an- 
wearied questions concerning each ene and 
remarkable object. 

There was much for composers to see and hear in 


Vienna, and the noble Count Waldstein was here equally |; 


his protector and his guide. And inasmuch as his 
numerous affairs precluded his taking the youth about 
himself, he took care that he should be either provided 
with proper directions, or attended by a servant to guide 
him through the intricacies of the metropolis. In this 
manner the musician learned not only to know the 
churches, palaces, gardens, and their environs, but to 
become initiated as well into all musical performances. 
He attended concerts, operas, and plays, and was not a 
little astonished and enchanted at the multitudinous 
openings thereby offered to the development of music. 
He could not find words sufficient to express his admira- 
tion of the works of Gliick, Haydn, and Mozart, as thus 
rendered, How much he envied Salieri in directing 
such an orchestra! And how cultivated and appreciating 
was the taste of the public! He heard for the first time 
the operas of Mozart and Gliick, And how perfect was 
the union of singers and orchestra! He had never 
heard the symphonies of Haydn performed in so masterly 
and finished a style. It soon became the dearest wish 
of his heart to live in Vienna, 

How much he longed to know the masters whose com- 
positions had created so powerful and universal a sen- 
sation, and whose genius had raised the musical reputation 
of Vienna to that of being the queen of harmony of the 
age. Waldstein, who was personally acquainted with 
Glick, Haydn, and Mozart, would willingly have helped 
him in this, but Glick was unfortunately ill and Haydn 
away. The count, however, consoled him with the 
promise of an introduction to Mozart, although as yet 
there seemed to be hindrances in the way of this also. 
The chevalier urged Ludwig not to delay the presenta- 
tion of his letter of recommendation to the Emperor. 
The young artist promised assent, although he would 
have secretly preferred being presented to a prince of 
harmony. 

Accordingly he started one day in his best attire for 
the chief imperial residence, in order to present himself 
to the Emperor, Although since his interview with his 
own prince he had to a certain extent lost his over- 
whelming apprehension of great lords, Ludwig natur- 
ally could not divest himself of a considerable amount 
of awe at the thought of entering the presence of the 
imperial ruler of the German Empire. And in those 
days the influence of the German-Roman Emperor was 
not inconsiderable. As he stood within the palace 
enclosure, meditating as to what he should say to the 
imperor, a simply-attired individual advanced towards 
him, possibly attracted by the remarkable formation of 
Ludwig's head and the letter he held in his hand. 

“Where are you going?” he inquired friendlily of 
the young musician, 

Beethoven keenly regarded the speaker, to discover 
whether or not he appeared likely to mislead him ; but 
the whole expression of his countenance denoted kindliness 
and sincerity, He was a slight, pleasing-looking man, 
rather under the middle size, whose somewhat long face 
was bnghtened up by a pair of bright, searching blue 
eyes, set in an intellectual brow, which, combined with 
the expression of the mouth, exercised. an indescribable 
The forehead was lofty and ex- 


power of fascination. 
here and there 


pansive, the nose slightly aquiline ; 


were slight indications of small-pox, which were, how- 
ever, by no means injurious to the general effect. His 
aspect was apparently satisfactory to our artist, for he 
answered confidingly, “ To the Emperor.” 

“ Have you a petition?” 





“ No, a letter of recommendation.” 

“ From whom, if I may ask ?” 

“ From the Emperor's brother, the Elector Max Franz’ 
at Bonn.” 

“ May I see it?” 

Beethoven showed the letter. 
address and seal genuine. 

“ And what are you i ?” asked the gentleman further. 

“T am a musician.’ 

“A musician!" repeated the interrogator, after some 
reflection, “The Emperor is not at home now,” he con- 
tinued, “ but at seven this evening you may see him in 
the garden of his pavilion.” 

“ Do you know the Emperor ?”’ demanded Ludwig. 

“Oh, yes!” replied the gentleman. 

“ You are probably one of his barbers? ” said the artist. 

“ I do shave him sometimes,” was the reply. 

“Ts he kind or harsh?” then asked Ludwig, con- 
fidingly. 

“ You will not find him very hard to deal with,” was 
the reply ; “‘ but as a musician he is hard to please.” 

“I know he plays the piano very tolerably, that he is 
not awkward at the violin,and has even composed sonatas,” 
answered Ludwig. ‘“ But great lords are not generally |) 
very far advanced in the science itself. He is said to 
have shown Mozart a sonata of his own composition, |! 
and to have asked him his opinion. Whereupon Mozart 
is said to-have answered, ‘The sonata is certainly good, 
but he who wrote it is better.’” 

“ That is a good story,” laughed the stranger ; “ but I 
must go. Remember to be in the pavilion garden this 
evening by seven.’ 

When Beethoven related this interview to Waldstein, 
the latter smiled, and told him by all means to follow the 
stranger’s counsel. 

This he did, and at the stroke of the clock the artist 
found himself in the pleasure-garden, already gay with 
spring flowers, moving nervously towards the cottage. 
A servant was pacing up and down before the door, and 
upon Ludwig's stating his purpose he led the way up- 
stairs with a peculiar smile, and ushered him into a small, 
simply-furnished drawing-room, the walls of which were 
hung with coloured landscapes and engravings. The 
apartment opened out upon the left into a long, narrow 
recess, in one corner of which were two broods of 
canaries, and in another a profusion of vases filled with 
flowers. On the right hand were two middle-sized rooms 
visible, of which the one was apparently a study and the 
other a sleeping apartment, 

Beethoven was conducted into the first of these, where 
stood two gentlemen. In the one he recognised the 
man who sometimes shaved the Emperor ; the other was 
of small stature, with a generally benevolent counten- 
ance, whose chief characteristics were kindly eyes and 
a projecting nose. Could ¢hatbe the Emperor? Beet- 
hoven had imagined him, from the description, to be a 
much more distinguished-looking personage. _ Probably 
he was neither of the two, as he certainly could not be 
the barber. Should he address himself to both? But 
as yet this was scarcely practicable, seeing that the men 
were closely engaged in conversation; he therefore 
remained standing at the door. 

“That is a pretty pass for me,” observed the taller of 
the two to hiscompanion ; “a fresh war between Austria 
and Prussia. It is true it does not. this time exactly 
concern the country and nation, but is for the sake of a 
man who to me is almost the value of a province. They 
offer you in Berlin three thousand thalers salary, while 
in Vienna you receive only eighteen hundred guldens. 
But King Frederick William II. is a splendour-loving 
monarch, with whom the Emperor Joseph, in his sim- 
plicity and -poverty, may not dare to compete; seeing 
that, for the sake of his people, he must be sparing and 
look after every kreuzer for them—the necessary conse- 
quence of past extravagance, Well, 1 cannot complain 
that you should accept the offered post. Charity begins 
at home, and you have a_wife and child to care for. 
Your fame, moreover, wil] not suffer any diminution ; on 
the contrary, you will increase it by sho wing yourself in 
North Germany. So go, and may. God be with you! I 
know your heart, and that you will ever cherish a faithful 
affection for your home. Yes ; the true-hearted Austrian 
people, whether in their j joy or sorrow, in their cities or 
among their mountains, in their literature or in their 
heart-stirring songs, will ever be present with you.” 

These words were spoken with such affectionate 
warmth, that the tears started to the little man’s eyes, 
and he fervently replied— 


The stranger found the 


i 
| 
} 


a 


“Your majesty,” the little man had said. Beethoven 
was thunderstruck.. Then this was not the Emperor's 
barber, but the Emperor himself. He recalled the con. 
versation of the morning, and the anecdote of Mozart 
he had related. Thus he hardly perceived that the ruler 
of Austria was shaking hands with the little man, while 
he thanked him affectionately for his resolve. 

But now Joseph turned to the young ntusician, and 
said with the same affability— 

“ So here you are!” 

Beethoven sought to find words to frsne an’ spotog 
but none came to his lips. 

“ Your majesty, [ ask your pardon. Your majesty told 
| me that you sometimes——”’ 

“ Shave myself,” laughed Joseph ; and turning to the 
‘little man, he related his morning interview with the 
_ artist. He then said, ‘“ Now give me the letter.” 
| He read the writing, and turning to the little gentle. 
'man, he said— 

“ My brother, Max Franz, in Bonn, recommends the 
_young man to me as a talented musician, who irapro- 
| vises excellently. I propose our trying his powers.” 

The little man nodded assent. 

“Do you agree, Herr von Beethoven?” asked the 

answered Ludwig. 


/ Emperor. 

“ With pleasure,” And they 
, moved to the piano that stood open. 

, te Have you already played Mozart’s music?" de- 
manded Joseph, winking at the little man. 

“ Certainly,” answered the youth. 

“ And what is your opinion of him ?” 

|“ That he is the most melodious, graceful, and inex- 

_haustible master that the world has. ever known,” said 
Beethoven. “ Perhaps Sebastian Bach stands higher in 

church music, and Handel in oratorios ;- but, on the 

stage, the Salzburg composer excels even Gliick in finish, 

and in a chatacteristic representation of individuals and 

| scenes,” : 

'- “Do. you know any of his works without notes?” 
demanded the Emperor, who looked pleased with his 
reply. 

“ Will your majesty ask for what you will?” returned 
the musician. 

Joseph reflected a moment, then he said, “Play ‘the 
melody, and make variations upon the aria of Sarastro in 
diesen heihgen Hallen,” 

The Bonn organist seated himself at the instrument 
and played the air with a power and fulness of expression 
that palpably surprised the Emperor, as well as the little. 
gentleman ; a sensation evidently yet increased, as at:its: 
conclusion: he burst out into a free and original handling, 
heightened by an incredible richness of tone and am 
almost supernatural power of harmonisation. 

“ Bravo, bravissimo !” cried the little man with sudden 
fire, as Ludwig ended.  “ Excellent ; ; but now. let. mé 
hear an original. composition.” 

The young Rhinelander acceded at once to this desird 
and played a piano composition, upon which the little 
gentleman pronounced that it was not only of the highest 
order, but original throughout ; remarkable alike ‘for its 
melodious passages, and for its strange almost unknown 
system of harmony. 

“And your conclusive opinion of this young Bonn 
musician ? ” asked the Emperor of his companion. 

“He will be among the first masters of the art,” he 
said emphatically, and he reached Beethoven his hand. 

“ And do you know who delivers this judgment ?” said 
the Emperor, turning to the youth. 

Ludwig looked steadily at the little man. 
answered. 

“It is that of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,” said the 
Emperor, with emphasis. 

Beethoven's heart bounded within him. 

A conversation then ensued, during which the Emperor 
made Mozart and Beethoven seat themselves. Joseph: 
asked the youth whether he had no inclination to 
migrate to Vienna. There was, indeed, no lack of will, 
but duty called him bacs, He spoke with tenderness of 
his good mother and his little . brothers, and with grati- 
tude of his noble patron and prince, the. Elector Mat 
Franz. Neitherhad he forgotten Jeannette von Hourath 
—-but of her he did not speak. He felt. drawn back to 
the Rhine. 


“No,” he 


sented the Bonn organist with a ring in memory of the 
interview, It was one of the brightest days in Ludwig’ 
life, He had seen the greatest ruler of the, German 
empire, and. the sweetest, ruler in. the kingdom of 





“God bless your majesty, I stay here!” 


harmony —Furiose ; from the German, ua 


When the Emperor dismissed his two guests, he oil! 
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MUSIC IN THE POETS, 


By GEORGE WITTS. 





MELOLOGUE UPON NATIONAL MUSIC. 


O, Music! thy celestial claim 
Is still resistless, still the same, 
And, faithful as the mighty sea 
To the pale star that o'er its realm presides ; 
The spellbound tides 
Of human passions rise and fall for thee ! 
mas Moore. 
CHAOS HARMONISED. 
Th’ ungoverned parts no correspondence knew ; 
An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixed rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the tenor chose, 
Earth made the base, the treble flame arose. 
Cowley. 
‘‘ PARADISE LOST,” Book II. 
But the harmony 
(What could it less when spirits immortal sing) 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment . 
The thronging audience. —AZz/Zon. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT,” Act I., Scene I. 
That strain agair,—it had a dying fall :: 
Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.— Shakespeare. 


DEFINITION OF MUSIC. 
Music, it is the breath of second birth, 
The saints’ employment and the angels’ mirth, 
The rhetoric of seraphims.—P/ay ford. 


TO PASTA. 
(Well styled the Queen and = of the enchanted world of 
song. 
Melodious thoughts hang o’er thee! Sorrow 


sings 
Perpetual sweetness near,—divine despair ! 
Thou speak’st, and music with her thousand 
strings 
Gives golden answers from the haunted air! 
Thou mov’st, and round thee Grace her beauty 
flings ; 
Thou look’st, and love is born! O, songstress 
rare.—Barry Cornwall, 


NEW YEAR’S WISHES. 
A symphony soft and sweet and low, 
Like the gentlest music the angels know 
In their moments of deepest joy, 
Mid earth’s wild clamour thy spirit telling 
Of beauty and holiness, upward swelling 
And mingling with the sky. 
FuR. Havergal. 
SONG. 
(For St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687.) 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. —Dryden. 


‘“‘THE PRINCESS.” 
(The Organ.) 
The great organ almost burst his pipes, 
Groaning for power, and rolling through the court 
A long melodious thunder, to the sound 
Of solemn psalms and silver litanies.— Zenmyson. 


SONNET. 
(Written in Cologne Cathedral.) 
On these unfinished shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony. 
This vast design might tempt you to repe 
Strains that call forth from empyrteal sofa 
Immortal fabrics, rising to the sound 


Of penetrating harps and voices sweet. 
j Wordsworth, 


| And make up our defects with His sweet art 


'LINES ON HEARING THE “MESSIAH.” 
O stay, harmonious and sweet sounds, that die 
‘In the long vaultings of this ancient fane ; 
Stay, for I may not hear on earth again 

Those pious airs, that glorious harmony, 
Lifting the soul to brighter orbs on high.—Aow/es. 


FROM ‘THE SABBATH.” 

(A pause ensues.) 
The organ breathes its distant thunder notes, 
Then swells into a diapason full, 
The people using'song, ‘‘ with harp, with harp 
And voice of psalms ’’ harmoniously attuned ; 
The various voices blend, the long drawn aisles 

prolong 

At every close the lingering strain. -¥. Graham. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
There, when he heard the voice of Jubal’s lyre, 
Instinctive genius caught the ethereal fire, 
And soon with sweetly modulating skill 
He learnt to wind the passion at his will, 

To rule the chords with such mysterious art 
They seemed the life-strings of the hearer’s heart. 
James Montgomery. 
MUSIC. 
’Tis music’s, gentle music’s power 
That steals the listening soul away ; 
Till man, entranced in rapture’s dream, 
Forgets he wears a form of clay. 
Eliza Cook, 
A TOMB IN GHENT. 
While the great organ over all would roll, 
Speaking strange secrets to his innocent soul, 
Bearing on eagle wings the great desire 
Of all the kneeling throng, and piercing higher 
Than aught but love and prayer can reach, until 
Only the silence seemed to listen atthe 
. A. Procter, 

From VINCENT NOVELLO’S ALBUM. 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care one farthing candle 

For either of them, nor for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy 

Without admiring Pergolesi ? 

Written by Charles Lamb. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 
And let the roaring organ loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes, 
The whiles with hollow throats 
The choristers their joyous anthem sing, 
That all the woods may answer, and their echoes 
ring. — Spenser. 


MUSIC’S DUEL. 
Thus do they vary 
Each string his note, as if they meant to carry 
Their master’s blest soul (snatch out at his ears 
By a strong ecstasy) thro’ all the spheres 
Of music’s heaven, and seat it there on high 
In th’ empyreum of pure harmony.—R. Crashaw. 


THE TEMPLE. 
Consort both heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long ; 
Or, since all music is but three part vied 
And multiplied, . 
O let thy blessed Spirit bear a part, 


Geo. Herbert. 


THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 
Ah, me! what hand can touch the string so fine, 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
Then let them down again into the soul. 
James Thompson. 


PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
There are, who by the flight 
Of air thro’ pipes with moving stops distinct, 
Or by extended chords in measure taught 
To vibrate, can assemble powerful sounds, 
Expressing every temper of the mind 
From every cause, and charming all the soul 





EPIGRAM. . 


Swans sing before they die: ‘t were no bad 


Gould certain persons die before they sing. 
Coleridge. 


CONFESSION OF AHASUERUS. 
Waves of music from the Gothic porch 
Of a Cathedral, rushed in floods divine. 
Now in full tidal flow, and now in ebb 
So grand, so awe inspiring, that even I, 
Despised, abandoned, abject, and abhorred, 
Felt holy joy to listen to the sound. —C.Afackay. 


BELOW AND ABOVE. 
Up above—a music that entwineth 
With eternal threads of golden sound 
The great poem of this strange existence, 
All whose wondrous meanings has been found. 
“Rt. Rev. W. Alexander. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
There are in this loud, stunning tide of human 
care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide of the er 
chime, 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 
- Keble. 


THE WINTER WALK: AT NOON. 
(Zhe Task.) 

How soft the music of those village bells, 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet! now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where memory slept.— Cowper, 

EPIC OF HADES. 
For his ears the sound 

Of grosser music dies, and all the earth 
Is full of subtle undertones, which change 
The listener and transform him. As he sang— 
Of what I know not, but the music touched 
Each chord of being—I felt my secret life 
Stand open to it.—Zezwzs Morris. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and the vast for ever 
One grand, sweet song.—C. A7ngs/ey. 
MUSICIANS. , 
Those great ones, thoughtful fac’d 
That led the hierarchy of modern taste; 
Heavenly composers, that with bow symphonioug 
Drew out, at last, music’s whole soul, harmonious. 
Leigh Hunt. 
WESTWARD HO! 
(A Comedy.) 
Let Music 
Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 
Through all this building, that her sphery soul 
May (on the wings of air) in thousand forms 
Invisibly fly, yet be enjoyed.—7homas Decker. 
Fohn Webster. 


THE FOUR BRIDGES. 
Beat high, beat low, wild hearts so deeply stirred, 
For high as heaven runs up the piercing strain. 
The restless music, fluttering like a bird, 
Bemoaned herself, and dropped to earth again, 
Heaping up sweetness till I was afraid 
That I should die of grief when it did fade. 
vf ngelow '. 

FRAGMENTS. 
(VI.--O give me music /) 
Hark how it falls! and now it steals along 
Like distant bells upon the lake at eve, 
When all is still ; and now it grows more strong, 
As when the choral train their dirges weave, 
Mellow and many-voiced, where every close, 
O’er the old minster roof, in echoing waves 





With passion void of care.—A kenside. 


reflows.— Kirke Whi‘e, 
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4, 
T. BRown.—There can be no copyright in the titles you 
quote, these being literally rendered from the German. 
A SupscRIBER.—No full biography of Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett exists, but much information regarding him is 


scattered throughout periodical literature. See Fraser's 
Magazine for 1875. There are also incidental references 
in the Mendelssohn literature. . 

Hrrrite.—t should esteem it a favour if you would 
tell me the difference between a fugue and a canon 
(musical), and how one can distinguish them from each 
other whilst being played. 

Ans.—A fugue is a composition in which a subject 
announced by one part 1s imitated or answered by the 
other part successively, mot canonically, but with inter- 
ruptions, possible modifications, subject and answer ap- 
pearing in all the parts at intervals throughout the 
movement. It is so termed from the Latin fuga, 
meaning flight, because the parts seem to fly from or 
chase one another. The principal constituents ofa fugue 
are-—1, The subject or guide, which presents a complete 
musical idea to serve as a pattern for imitation, 2. The 
answer, which is the reproduction of the subject in 
another part at a different pitch, generally a fourth 
above or a fifth below, 3. The counter-subject, which 
is the counterpoint with the part which has announced 
the subject, accompanies the answer, 4. The episode 
is a short passage of one, two, or more bars introduced 
between the subject and answer of a _ fugue, 
to prevent the weariness which would be 
caused by their constant and unbroken alternation. 
A canon is like a perpetual fugue. In a canon the 
subject announced by one part is strictly imitated or 
answéred by another throughout an entire passage, the 
subject being termed the proposition, guide, or antece- 
dent. The imitation is termed the answer, or consequent ; 
it is so named either because the subject serves as a rule 
or law, or because of certain marks—canoni—rules of 
performance formerly used in canons to indicate the 


entrance of parts, &c. If you compare the above two 


~ definitions you should be able to distinguish a fugue or 


a canon when being performed. 

Y. Ram.— Wonld you kindly explain the reason why 
some text-books speak of four kinds of cadences, while 
others name only three, and which is right ? also what 
are the distinguishing characteristics of each ? 

Ans,—The term “cadence” is generally applied to the 
final two chords of a musical phrase, and there are three 


kinds. The Perfect Cadence, also called ‘ Authentic 


Cadence’ 
on the dominant, to which the seventh may be added. 
followed by the triad major or minor, according to the 
key on the tonic. The Plagal Cadence consists of the 
sub-dominant triad, followed by the tonic triad, either 
being major o* minor. The Imperfect Cadence, or half 
cadence, ends on the dominant chord, preceded mostly, 
but not always, by the tonic, and is thus the reverse of 
the perfect cadence. A False Cadence, called more pro- 
perly an ‘‘internupted cadence,” and also “ broken”? 
and * deceptive, 
interruption of one by the appearance of some other than 
the tonic chord when the ear has been led to expect a 
perfect cadence. 

E. M. J. writes thus:—“ Having seen in THE 
M AGAZINE OF Music the great trouble you take every 
month to answer minutely all the inquiries therein, | 
thought you would be kind enough to advise me as to 
how I can improve my pianoforte playing. I have 
studied pianoforte playing for several years, and have 
passed the Senior R. A, M. (practical) Examination, and 
the Senior Trinity College (theoretical), but am most 
thoroughly dissatisfied with my playing in every way. I 
am considered to have a pretty and gentle touch, no 
brilliancy, and could never manage brilliant music of 
I play one of Mozart's Sonatas better and 
I feel most thoroughly 
Do you advise me 


any sort, 
fee! it more than anything else. 
all good music, but cannot express it. 


to goin for only one composer's works, his exercises—in 
fact, study only him? And ifso, what composer would you 


suggest ? 
Ans.— One might almost think that this young lady is 


* and * Full Close,” consists of the major triad | 


"ts really not a cadence at all, but the - 








seeking for a compliment.’ After enumerating her suc- 
cesses, she continues by remarking that she is: “ most 
thoroughly dissatisfied.” However, we can only advise 
her to go on and do better ;' the Higher Local Cambridge 
Music (Theory) Examination is more difficult, and it 
would be good practice to prepare for it. To understand 
music theoretically gives, a great, zest and intelligent 
enjoyment to the study of it practically. As regards 
having “no brilliancy,” that is not greatly to be 
lamented. _Brilliancy is chiefly valued in showy 
drawing-room music, ahd fortunately the taste for good 
classical music, than which noting else pleases for long, 
is now being much cultivated. The great thing is to 
feel, to be imbued with the spirit of the music, and inas- 
much as you do that you will play well. It is well to 
use every opportunity of hearing pianoforte players of 
repute, and before going to a concert study one of the 
compositions that you know will be performed, and when 
there mark the excellences of the artiste’s rendering, and 
afterwards try to reproduce the same effects. If possible, 
take some lessons from a good teacher. Before recom- 
mending any particular composer, we should like to know 
how far you have advanced in technique. 

A. S. S.—What is the meaning of this sign .,, met 
with in the fina/e of Hummel's B minor concerto ? 

Ans.—It is a mordente, so called ; and its effect is to 
make into three the one note over which it stands, these 
being the note itself, the note above it, and the 
printed note again. The first two come out of the 
value of the printed note (not out of the preceding note, 
as is often taught), and are played as quickly as possible, 
the third note (the one printed) being held until the 
next printed notes. In the case you mention, however, 
the note is so short and the movement so rapid, that the 
effect of this sign is merely a trill of three notes, a triplet 
of the printed note. 

2. What are the metronome marks for Raff’s fantaisie 

n “ Tannhiuser ?” 

Ans.—Andante maestoso, » = 72. In the next change, 
a quarter-note of the opening part is marked as equi- 
valent to a dotted quarter. in the next—thus, @=@. 
Then comes Prt moto ™==76, with changes of tempo 
properly proportioned to this, as denoted by the accom- 
panying marks of expression. 

E. C.—You speak of tuneful studies by Czerny. Are 
they not his “One Hundred Progressive Lessons ?” 

Ans.—The same; and these are both pleasing and 
useful, after the hands are well trained on other more 
carefully written exercises, not involving so great a 
variety of execution in any one as most of these require. 

A. B.C.—What is meant by the “ original position ” of 
a common chord ? 

Ans.—When it is so arranged that the tonic is in the 
bass ; for example, F, A, C is the original position of 
the common chord of F, 

2. In analysing chords how is it best to state their 
nature ? 

Ans.—First, say the number of the inversion ; next, 
the name of the chord ; lastly, the note on which it is 
built. For instance, ‘‘ The second inversion of the com- 
mon chord of F.” 

3. What is the chord of the diminished seventh? 

Ans.—It is formed on the leading note of the minor 
scale ; for example, in the key of C minor it would con- 
sist of BY, D, F, and A. 

H. W.—Allow me to call the attention of organists 
needing music for voluntaries to the Organist's Quarterly 
Journal, edited by Dr. Wm. Spark, and published by 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. This journal contains literally 
hundreds of fine pieces, “from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe,” and is very useful to those who, do not wish 
to impose their own lucubrations upon a congregation. 

Ans.—The above-named publication has not met our 
eye ; but the well-known reputation of its editor would 
seem a sufficient recommendation, even without the 
strong endorsement of our correspondent. The implied 
condemnation of literal improvisations meets our hearty 
approbation. Why, of all instruments, the. noble organ 
in a consecrated place, and at. an hour that should be 
sacred, is the only one thus shamelessly treated is a 
mystery. Long-suffering congregations should protest 
against the aimless wandering about over the organ 
keys, varied only by a purposeless change of stops, with 
which the unprotected public is so often tired out. Only 
those few organists who have an unmistakable talent for 
improvising should venture on so dangerousa performance, 
as nothing more clearly shows a lack of musical ‘ability 
than the extempore playing (?) which now desecrates so 
many churches, 
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FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS 





«WHOM SAVE I IN HEAVEN BUT THEE?’ 


PRIZE ANTHEM. 
Composed by WALTER MITCHELL, Fellow, College of Onganists. 


“THE SONG OF MIGHOR.” 
“KENNST DU DAS LAND,” FROM WILHELM MEISTER. 
Worps sy GOETHE. Music sy FRANZ LISZT. 


“SCBEBZO AND TRIO.” 


FROM SONATA, OP. 24. 
By FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
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Nn this of progress, improvements upon old methods are con- 
einualty bolo made, and music, which is one of the greatest 
humanising forces in the world, should take part in the 
advancement, and be expressed by a clear, distinct, and easy 

system, that the knowledge of it may be quickly attained, and within 
the reach of persons of every age and class. 

The present system of staff notation is so difficult that thousands 
who commence studying, finding that they make but little headway, 
presently give up hope of mastering the subject, while great 
numbers a who continue obtain only a half-knowledge. 

To be brief, the difficulties now experienced arise from expres- 
sing the twelve different sounds contained in the octave, upon 
a stave the lines and spaces of which represent naturally but seven. 
In a return to first principles—a line and a space for each sound— 
will be found the solution of the sr ee 

The chord of the diminished seventh, or minor ninth, is a good 
illustration of the perplexing nature of the stave. We give the 
chord in one form only, but written according to the domination 
of the different keys. There are practically three forms of this 
chord, which are written in no less than forty-five different ways. 
We give fifteen. 





The difficulties encountered by performers of music and students 
of harmony have led to the investigation of the subject, and the 
designing of a simpler method. The new system is based upon the 
recognised division of the octave by the fempered scale. A system 
based on this division reconciles the theory and practice of 
music, and meet alike the requirements of harmony, playing, and 
singing. 

~ tempered scale is the one ted division of the octave 
and according to this scale all music is written. Therefore, until 
a more perfect division is agreed upon (and we are as far from this 
as ever, for to alter the tempered scale and retain the works of the 
great masters in their integrity would te impossible) music should 
be written upon a stave in accordance with the scale in use, and a 
theory of harmony enunciated consonant with both scale and 
stave. ; es 

This principle we accept and proceed upon, and in bringing 
before the public the writing of music upon “The Keyboard Stave,” 
it may be remarked that it destroys nothing in the composition of 
any work; it simply alters its representation for the better, and 
clearly shows the position and denomination of every sound and 
chord. 


Chord of the Diminished Seventh or Minor Ninth on the old and new staves. 
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There are twelve different sounds 
in the octave, and the new system 
consists in writing the twelve sounds 
upon a stave where cack sound is 


Wa 


The Keyboard Stave. 


CHORD ON THE NEW STAVE. 
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Ia every key it is written in the same manner 


Considered in its scientific aspect 
the keyboard stave alters nothi 
that is fundamental in any musi 





represented by a distinct line and 
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composition ; and while the faults 








space ; each sound being thus pro- n 
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vided for, whatever the key, modifi- — = 


sentation of each sound remains 
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and difficulties of the old —_ are 
f avoided, the new retains all that is 
at of worth therein, the same notation 

‘ alicia ome and signs, with some few exceptions, 














unaltered. 

















For the sake of clearness the x 











cation or change of key, the repre- a= 
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stave is assimilated to the keyboard 
of the — or organ, the posi- 
tion of every black key being repre- 
sented by a black line, and the 


white space., the place where two 
white keys join being indicated by 
a wider space. ‘ 





being used ; thus’it agrees in man 
Ponca T rf Sool ways with the present staff notation 
£ = I a few hours’ study will enable 


those acquainted with the old nota- 
tion both to understand and teach 
the new. From the following com- 
parison will be seen the advan 

of the new system over the old. 


Venedid 


4 Comparison of the Old and New Notations. 


A. The lines, | lines, and s have a different order t, and are 
therefore difficult hes and eee. meceuan 
&. The stave provides for only seven out of the twelve sounds used in the compo- 


sition of music, the others being represented by signs # x, b, bb» Hand Hh, Hit 


and Ub 
. The tion upon the stave of sounds constantly varying by the employment 
of these si ag is difficult to identify the sounds wsiton ay An neue the 
corres: ng notes of the keyboard. 
D. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in fifteen wa 
£. The connection between the keyboard and the stave on which the are 
written being purely arbitrary, it affords no help to the student in translating on to 
the ees the notes written upon the stave. 
. Scales formed principally of the black keys of the keyboard are difficult to 
read and finger correctly, the player having to remember the signs denoting the black 
and white keys which may form the scale, 


A. The lines, ledger lines, and spaces of the stave have the same order through- 
out, and are, sendin easy to learn and remember. - 

&. The lines and spaces of the stave provide, naturally, for the twelve different 
sounds used in the composition of music; and the signs d x b» bb» Band BB, 
ate not ired. 


C. sound having one fixed position upon the stave (the stave pictorially 
representing the re it is easy to identify each sound written thereon with the 
corres note of the keyboard, 


. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in twelve ways. 
&. The\connection between the keyboard and stave is natural, and each scale, 
when written upon the stave, shows its order of ion by tones and semi-tones, 
_. The relative distance the fingers have to travel from one key to another is 
distinctly seen, the black keys being represented by the lines and the white keys by 
the spaces of the stave. It is at once seen whether the key to be struck is white or 
black. Thus all the scales may be played with equal ease. 


Comparing the practical difference of the Old and New Systems for the (a) Pianoforte Player and Organist, (6) Singer, and 
(¢) Student of Harmony, they are as follows :— 


A. The stave affords no help to the player; ledger lines are perplexing and 
difficult to read, while accidentals, to denote change or modulation of key, add to the 
uncertainty ; and after years of practice many performers are unable to read difficult 
progressions at sight, and music written in five to seven sharps or flats few care to play. 

8. Sounds not having a fixed position upon the stave, and each sound being 
presented to the eye in continually varying forms, it is extremely difficult for 

rmers to at once comprehend and sing the exact intervals represented upon 
the stave. To most singers it is all but impossible to sing from the old notation 
at sight. . may eng Sy qnap aan easy with the notes, but how far up or down 
+ OT Tas dheny of tameenpemntitntasihinenl the intervals, reriders 

" ° y te to ex express in , 

it necessary that the same interval should have from two to four names, and be 
written in a like number of wa 


dD. irae Re enone Se ae ee : 
stand, av ts man tious discouraging difficulties to begi which 
set ob chgledn to the chely amma ies eisscite 


A. The stave be ic representation of the keyboard, notes written on the 
stave or on the an Sh spaces may be read with facility, and no accidentals | 
being required to denote modification or ge of key, the most It progres- 


ition upon the stave, its absolute pis is 
and the relation of the one sound to another being clearly seen 
after a short time becomes a matter of comparative 
onan, Be 678 Sve wae een Oe relative distance between any two 


sound. 
C. In the new system each interval has but one name and way in which it can be 
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To the Rev.W. J. BROOKS. 
Vicar of Cragg Vale, Yorkshire. 


WHOM HAVE I IN HEAVEN BUT THEE. 


PRIZE ANTHEM. 


Composed by WALTER MITCHELL. 


Fellow, College of Organists. 
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